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ABSTRACT 



This report covers the current situation and general 
trends in correspondence study in France and describes two public 
institutions involved in it: Centre National .de Tele-Enseigne ment and 
Radio-Television Scolaire. The evolution of correspondence study has 
been linked with the development of permanent education and the 
parallel transformation of correspondence study is calling 
increasingly upon audiovisual aids and teaching machines. Individual 
home study is now combining with various types of localized group 
instruction, in particular, using television assisted teaching. The 
Centre National de Tele-Fnseignement provides instruction by the 
traditional medium of correspondence courses but supplements this 
with more up-to-date techniques. Radio-Television Scolaire, 
originally implemented for elementary and secondary education, is now 
enlarging its scope to include courses for adult home study, either 
with, or without, supporting study materials. (Appendixes include the 
experience of the Centre Universitaire de Cooperation Economique et 
Sociale and general documentation on the Centre National de 
Tele-Enseignement . ) (NL) 
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INTRODUCTIO N 



Tn accordance with suggestions from the Committee ior 
Out-of-School Education of the Council for Cultural Co-operation, 
this report is prepared in two parts: 

1. Part One deals with the cu3^er]^^ 

corresnondsnce tuition^ it al^"o emphasT^es tEe TaTUer ^ 
wEiWtFTinI^'3’1^^^ development of ’’permanent educa ,ion . 
AdditioLllyV lt brings attention to the parallel tr^-sformation 
of the concept of ’’correspondence tuition itself which iw 
calling increasingly upon other media. 

teaching machines are now complementing the written modiuu- 

Individual home study is now conbining, moreover, 

types of localised group instruction (in particular, usin^ the 

method of televisiorx assisted tuition). 

2. Part Two D.ooks at two exampJ es qf 
correspondence tuition or home study; The 

Tele-Enseignement” provides instruction by the . 

medium of correspondence courses, but supplements this , 

more up-to-date techniques; the other body, the. Radio-Television 

Scolaire”is a mere recent example of adult home study, specially 

adSte^to mLt new requirement, but which, in certain respects, 

is still at the experimental stage. 

# 

In view of the wide range of private correspondence 
institutions tver which the government has no 
present), it is impossible to describe any one of these as 

typifying the entire category. 
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PART ONE 



CURRENT SITUATION AND GENERAL TRENTS 
IN CORRESPONDENCE TUITION 

(in connection with other media) 



1.1. - THE F/OLUTION OE NEEDS 

l.l.i, - Global estimate of current students 



There are no official statistics on the total number of 
children, adolescents and adults, taking state-sponsor’ed or 
private correspondence .courses^ As there is no state 
supervision at present of private correspondence course 
institutions, the number of students nrolled there has never 
been officiallj verified. 

Although no precise data are available, one can estimate 
the total- number of correspondence course students (children, 
adolescents and adults) at around 500,000. . However, these 
enrolment figures 'doubtless reflect highly varying degrees of 
industriousness and efficiency. . This • is a heterogeneous mass 
with age groups ranging from the very young to the mature 
adult, t^ith levels -from elementary school to that of gi’aduate 
engineer, and with a degree of effort from an occasional few 
hours to full-time study. Generally speaking, all those 
unable to pursue .a ti^aditional course of education because of 
sickness, distance or living conditions, are actual or potent Jal 
"customers” of this type of education,- ■ There are -certain 
clearly definable categories latent within this mass. 

1,1.2. - School-age students 

The first group to stand out is that of school-age '-str ’.ents 
who are either house-boimd dr compelled to' ■dndelr'go a" type o 
medical treatment, incompatible with a normal school life [fztie 
sick, crippled, mental defective, etc.,.). In such oases, 
only through a form of home study can the individual adapt 
flexibly his conditions and pattern of study. 
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^iiis catef?ory also covers children of school age, i^ho do not 
have access to normal educational establishments. These include: 

« French children residing outside of Prance; 

- bargee or fairground “itinerant’* children, etc...; 

- children following special studies, in particular, ^ 
children and adolescents taking up music or art in oepai, 
this implies their adhering to a time 

Incompatible with that of normal educational eotatllshm.ents, 

- the product of family or social ciroumstanoes:_e.c, a 
student, forced to earn his living, yet, who pxan.-. to 

complete his secondary or hr^ng up 

young married couples; a young Sirl, who mus^ r. g p 
oTJnhnru^d brothers or sisters, or look afuer cnpr.-ed o,, 
sick parents; children living in the country, who canno*: 
adapt to boarding school conditions; yoimg prisoners or 
delinquents, etc.; 

- finally, children, who 

reasons of distance or av-iadernic failure 
improve under the more elastic and individualised 
conditions of home study). 

n?o these categories, should be added students, who, whilst 

following normal courses of study, must °° 5 °"^^?"*iL^case for 
reorientation or supplementary courses. This ?-s the °ase, for 
examD*^e. With students, who have changed their bran-h of s ly 
anif wno need to fill certain gaps in their or to 

es-t-nritr subiects wbich were not included in their pre/ious 

nro«?emme! il ls alL thfcase of students, who change schools 
and^must study a language which was not taught at their previous 
school . 

I..I.3. - ” 0 ut-*of '-school” students and graduate 

* 

This second group covers: 

- apprentices in commerce. Industry and the 
accordance with apprenticeship legislation, must .axe a 
rrjupplementary couroe of theoretical and practlo-a 
vocational training. In a number of companies:-, the 
‘S-h-’ory is taught by correspondence; 





- young people, who, after leaving school, feel a need to 

’’round off*’ their basic, general education* This is 
the case, for example, of national service conscripts, 
who take supplementary correspondence and radio courses 
during their military service; included here are also 
”after-school" foreign language programmes, followed at 
home with the help of records; ' ' 

- students, who earn their living, whilst continuing their 

studies; those, v]yo for lack of funds, or any other 
reason, cannot live in a university town, as v^ell as 
students, who manage to attend tutorials, but not the. 
main courses; . . 

- young people, who, after completing school or university 
■ studies, prepare to take a professional qualification or 

a public or private competitive examination. Preparing 
for this may entail a supplementary, general course of 
training as well as vocation-orientated courses, ♦N 

• • This latter category of s.tudent is -to be...found to a great 
extent in the- countryside and in .the. smaller towns, 

- Adults . , 

The third group consists essentially of working adults, who, 
through study courses at home or at work^ autempt to? i 

. - further their general and teciinical imowledge, which they 
> need to move ahead in their Jobs (vocational advancement); | 

- revise and bring up to date knowledge, needed to carry ^ 

out their Jobs (retraining);' ■ 5 

obtain additional general and technical training for I 

reorientation purposes (Job reconversion). This category I 
includes the victims ‘of illness or physical -disability, 1 

who have reached adulthood, and who need vocational I 

'retraining. , ■ 

One should also add the growing number of adults, who , 

desire further- education in order to improve their general 
knowledge and culture, w.ho are concerned with personal 
improvement and its social significance, without this having 
anything directly to do with their Jobs. 
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The increase in school-age students 

The various groups in this category are all in a grovjth 
situation, but at different rates. 



The number of school-age correspondence course students has 
increased considerably since the war, more or less in 
to the general growth in student numbers of school-age (especially 

at secondary school level). 



To the extent that these students consist of the sick, 
crippled or the children of parents residing outside France,^ 
and the remainder, succeed in finding (and will do so increasingly) 
a school within reach of their homes vjhich meecs^ their 
requirements, this category is reaching its ceiling of 
80.000 - 100,000 students. At best, further increase^ will be 
conditioned by fluctuations in the birth rate. 



• factor may arise: the need for 

correspondence ins traction (to be more precise 



However, another 



which would be linked with a programme of normal school education, 
but which would supplement the latter in certain subjects ^ 

(e.p’, languages) or with regard to certain types of class worx 
(programmed instruction could be substituted for certain repetitive 
exercises). This point will be examined later on (of# 



X.1.6. - The growth of ” out-of-school” students and graduates 

The increase in numbers of ” out-of-school” students and 
graduates which has been considerable during the last few years,. , 
can be explained, on the one hand, by the fact that 
200,000 children reach adolescence each year (the first large 
post-war generation was l6 years old in 1962), and, on the other 
hand, by the fact that they are entering a completely changing 
labour market; agricultural employment is declining rapidly, 
in industry,, manual routine work is being replaced progressively 
by jobs, involving additional qualifications; the public 
services sector is expanding, particularly in the administrative, 
commercial and social fields, etc* (1) 



(1) It is anticipated that by 1985, 10 million Frenclvworkers 
will be employed in public services (i.e. almosc 30 % of 
the working population) as against 9 million in industry 
and 2 A million in agriculture* 



o 



One only has to peruse the prospectuses and advertisements 
to see the importance of correspondence courses in sub,iects such 
as electricity, electronics and technical design; even more 
attention is given to secretarial courses, advertising and 
bookkeeping, to preparing ' for administrative or technical open 
examinations, to the ne'wer professions from social worker to 
air hostess^ etc. 

. Most ’^out-of'-school’^ students have, until now, been 
interested only in receiving additional theoretical and 
technioal training which' is required when t. jy begin work, 

These will increase in number as the technical and public 
services sectors expand.' To this group m'ust be added students 
who.-i’equire .a preliminary additional general course of 
instruction which they were unable to obtain at school. Because 
of these tx^jin factors, it would certainly be reasonable to ' 
calcalate . the annual increase of home study participants- at 
several hundred thousand. 

~ The growth of co rres pondence tuition for adilLts; 

■' ^nc TQ~> eco nomi c hee ds • ' ‘ 

The above figures are significant if we reflect - that, at the 
. beginning of this century in- France, there were no more than. 
10,000 students enrolled in the entire state technical education 
system. These figures are, however, low if we consider the 
number of adults of all levels,- for whom educational courses 
must be organised at the present time. About twelve years ago, 
a cautious estimate of the ‘Tnstitut Pedagogique National*' gave , a 
figure of 1,500,000 adults as the number of potential students 
of "vocational advancement" correspondence courses. Today a 
similar estimate would probably produce a much higher figure. 

This type of education -is (and will continue . to be) all the 
more in demand, as it is effective, and' inexpensive, not. .merely 
for tuition in 'administrative, commercial and social' subjects, 
but also for theoretical training in the scientific and 
industrial fields, especially when it is provided in conjunction 
with supplementary courses of practical training (this point will 
be examined later). Economists, sociologists . and industrialists 
are.manimous 'that what is lacking today is less the kind of 
practical and speciaiised "on-the-spot" training, than the 
basic theoretical instruction and the ability to adjust whi^h 
can only be de'veloped by an adeq'uate level of general education. 
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Recent statistics show that 52^ of French workers have no 
school leaving certificate | 12^ have a diploma equivalent to 

or higher than the school leaving certificate (.brevet \ 
i^lpmentaire) • and 3/^ have a diploma of baccalaureat -evel. 
According to the magazine "Entreprise” , in the metal .Industry, 
for eirample, '^60fo of foremen and 75fo of skilled chargehands 
have no ^ ^X'he situation is no better in the other 

sectors*’. The magazine also notes: "This lack of basic 

knowledge is a serious obstacle to the economy s progress. 

The' development of any company requires a growing J^^mber oX ^ 
technically trained men. Can one be certain today that enough 
candidates^can be fo-ond with an adequate general education for 
?hem tS be rated as technically qualified? Nothing p less 
■ certain* There fore giony posts a re 

be filled”. 



The author of this enquiry (l) stresses: ”The obstacle to 

internal promotion, which is, however, so vital, is the 
notorious poor grasp of French and of foreign languages, 
ignorance of work methods and the principles of economic 
organisation, an inadequate, basic, literary 

education which, alone, enables the individual to adapt rapidj.y 
to new methods of production^ business or management. ^Wnoever 
hopes to be employed as a technically skilled worker in the 
electrical industry, cannot ignore the principles oi physics... . 
Correspondence tuition can contribute effectively to providing 
this type of education for all managerial personnel in the ^ 
economy, who lack it at present, and who will do so increasingly 

in the future. 



1-1.8. - The growth of co rrespondence tuition for adu3,^ : 
SocTo"X^ituraI. needs ^ ^ 



This situation affects not only qualified persomel in 
industry and youn.g people, but indeed the adult population as a 
whole, workers and management, employed and non-employed. 



During the last fifteen years (and prior to any official 
raising of the compulsory school leaving, age), the number oi 
secondary school pupils has increased four or five times. 

During the same period, however, there have been no changes In 
the basic education of the remaining eight or nine tenths of the 
pc.iulation. The compulsory elementary school leaving age war^ 
certainly raised in 193^ ‘to l4, but this measui’e produced poor 
results. Now it has been further extended to lo, and under 
completely different conditions. In a population, whose life- 
span is now 70, it will take about another 30 years before more 
than one out of every two Frenchmen will have received an 

education of this kind. . 

•/ • 



(i) Michel DRANCOURT 
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It Is clear that in our age of computers, television and 
intercontinental missiles, their basic education cannot remain 
the type of elementary instruction, conceived in the 19th century 
for a nation that was composed mainly of peasants and artisans. 
Education and culture are relative concepts. A nation of 
peasants and artisans, able to read and write, is an educated 
people; for it obtains its knowledge, in addition, through 
daily and continual contact with nature and with its own crafts. 
The gregarious people of an urban and technological 
civilisation which has lost this contact and which can only read 
and write, . might well be considered inferior both mentally and 
morally. ' The relations betx^een the generations even within 
the .family, the relationships of the various social environments, 
the problems of everyday life in a complex civilisation, the new 
opportunities for travel, contacts and information, all these 
factors converge to create' a need for' intellectual development 
which is in keeping with increased material standards. 

This latent need is tremendous. The expressed need is 
reflected iiTTEe form of gaps in knowledge v^hich must be' filled, 
of basic knowledge that is lacking at the moment v^hen a need is 
felt for vocational training or refresher courses. * 

However, this need' is neither 'necessarily nor* exclusively 
linked' to vocational requirements. A female ^student” (whose 
faltering words are reproduced here) writes; “I'am JO years 
.old and I was never able to attend school; there was too much 
work 'to do. . Now ‘I have' los.t. my husband; it is impossible to. 
describe my loneliness.* I dare not vjrite to my friends.' Could 
I learn a little spelling?” Isn*t this touching statement as 
significant as it is moving? ^ . 

In this field, the increase in student's of specialised 
correspondence tuition establishments, both public and private, 
gives a very incomplete picture of the evolution of requirements. 
All mass, communications media, especially radio and television, 
are being.- and will increasingly be' brought into use 
(see paras. . 1.2.4. , 2.2.6.,' and 2'.2.7* )* 






1»2. - THE VARIOUS TYPES OF E3DUGATIQNAL ESTABLISmiBNTS 



I.2.I. - PuTplic and private correspondence tuition 

Correspondence ‘tuition in Eranoe like school and universiuy 
tuition, is characterised hy the existence of an important 
system, directly responsible to the state, side hy side with a 
priviJe system which is completely independent (although state 
supervision is now being considered).. 



1.2.2c - State spons ored correspondence tuition and its^ 
n ewest developments 

State sponsored correspondence tuition arrived rather lace 
on the scene. The authorities concerned, who were attached to 
traditional forms of education, showed little interest until 
World V7ar II in supporting what seemed to them to be a poor 
substitute. 

In Prance, pressure of circumstances - the closing of 
certain public and private schools - produced in 1S)39 a state- 
correspondence course school. At the time, it was thought 
that this school would meet a temporary need, and that its 
existence, would be ephemeral. The authorities were quick to 
notice that not only was the demand of a permanent nature, but 
also that it was increasing rapidly, and evolving as it did so. 
Altogether, aro'und l60,000 students par'bicipate in . 

sponsored correspondence tuition in the strict sonse^ of t^ 
i.e. in its traditional form. However, one should add. to this 

figure 5 

- participants in radio, and television courses. These 
should be included within the public system, since radio 
and television in Prance is a public service 

(see para. 2.2^ ); 

- adults students, especially in companies, taking courses 
under the new methods of "on-the-spot teaching 
(utilising teachers from vjithln the company itself} which 
are a combination of state- action and private Initiative 
(see para. 1.2.?. ) . 



I There are two other types of state correspondence course 

I ) establishment: 

i )' 

(a) Those organised by certain public services, aimed at 
! supplementing the normal educational programmes. In addition 

f to” those sponsored by the Mi nistry of Na.ti^ohgl._ EdT^^ 

i Tel^HSTcorrespon^ courses are proved ^der the 

S ’ aegis of the Ministries of Agriculture and of Public Health; 
j , others are available for preparing by correspondence for 

various competitive examinations. Also within this category 
! come un.iversity sponsored courses by radio, which are supervised 

n b-'’- the Ministry of National Education. 

j t • - ' ■ ■■■ ■ •/• 

I ■ c 

i ERiC 
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(b) Other state sponsored correspondence courses are provided by 
bodies which are entrusted with this specific task* These are 
the ’‘Centre Matio'na.l de Tel^-Enseignement” and certain regional 
centres which constitute extensions of the former* Their 
operation will be examined in Part Two of this reports. 

Approximately l40,000 students take courses through these bodies, 
of whom -Bo, 000 participate through the "Centre National”. 

1.2.3. - Private correspondence tuition 

The Guide to National Private Education (Guide national 
de 1 * enseignement prive) lists almost 300 correspondence schools 
and courses j it is estimated very approximately that 300^000 
students take such tuition. 

.The tex>m "private correspondence tuition” is. applied to 
three types of organisation; 

- Private denominational educ ation; There are very few 
correspondence e¥^EBITshments of this type. 

- Tuition provided by trades/professions : This is often a 

means of ensuring that apprentices take the compulsory 
vocation courses established by apprenticeship legislation. 
These include correspondence courses set up by the 

•Vocational Associatio.n of Chambers of Trades, the Central 
co-ordinating Committee for Building Trade Apprentices, 
certain' "departement”" agricultural associations,' etc. 

Other companies or company unions provided courses 

. connected with work ad'^ancement^ for example; vocational 
■ ' training courses arranged by the chemical industry, by the 

■ National Union of Telephonic Equipment, by the Union- 

Chamber of Automobile Repairs, b-y the banking profession, etc 

r Private commercially orientated fistajjlishm^^^ These are 
* 'of^ varying impoftane'e; ' •some 'courses liavT^onTy thirty or 
forty students; certain such schools have- tens of • 
thousands enrolled students.. 

■ ’ Among these commercially slanted courses, there- are a 
number which may .be considered perfectly reputable and effective, 
and -^diich have .the highest reputation. Others are less reputable, 
and current educational legislation does not protect the public 
adequately against certain forms of misleading publicity and 
canvassing vdiich have incited numerous protests. To overooms this 
situation,, a number of institutions have attempted to establish 
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a code of ethics. Moreover, ways are now_ being ^studied of ^ 
s t'reng'fchening state supervision of the Quality of educational 
courses by statutory or legislative means. 

1.2.4* .i* fegyeXOpmeat -of tho concept of . correspondence tuition 

This search for suitable statutory or legislative protection 
has led to an examination into the nature of what is traditionally 
termed ’‘correspondence” tuition or ’’home study" and to an attempt 
to give this concept a precise legal definition. 

In so doing, researchers found that we are being more and 
more confronted with a number of new educational and didactic 
methods of operation which link various categories of documentation, 
information and teaching practice. It would appear that tiirae 
conditions must be- satisfied, if these categories are to meric 
the term educ ations 

(a) study materials must be provided, covering the subject being 
studied; they must bo well-ordered and progressive and adapted 
to the student’s level; 

(b) the materials must be accompanied by a study plan, coh'i^aining 
exercises for practice and a marking system which not only acts 

as a check on the work done, but also includes advice and 
explanations - a real dialogue betv/een teacher and student; 

(c) especially in the case of vocational training, the home 
study theory must be supplemented where necessary by practical 
on-the-spot training; such training may be assigned to other 
organisations (companies, technical colleges), but must be 
co-oi^dinated with the theoretical study. 

In other words, a two- fold expanded concept is replacing 
the traditional idea of "correspondence” tuition; 

- long-distance study (or tele-guided instruction) whici 
1IivoTveT15otli writtori and reading material (using tost- 
books and course -book^ as well as the aural and visual 
approach (radio and television) and which maj^s comprise 
conversational exchange (use of magnetic tapes, spcicen 
corrections); 

- home study which oomtines Instruction supervised by an 

tJith on-the-spot training by a teacher who 
maintains direct contact with the student. 
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1.2<v5* - Long^dig tan ce tuition and mass commimi cat tons 

. , n ,| i f mm ^ , , . i fc r „ ,<« i „ « 

The use of mass educational media, especially of radio and 
tel evision, has m.ade long^-'distance” tuition an essential tool 
of "permanent education” both from a vocational and cultural 
point of view. 

There is here a big difference between the diffused use of 
such media which radio and televisjon try to ensure "tlie 

context of a general "educational mission" (which they link with 
missions of an informative and recreational nature) and their 

involves analysis of content as well as 
progression, supervision, association and othar methols. 

The most striking French experiments are the "Tel^-CNAM" 
(advanced work promotion courses), "Teld-Promotion Quest" 

(the "rural sector" is now operating; the "manage rial/skilled 
personnel sector" is at the planning stage), the post-graduate 
retraining programmes for doctors, the ORTF vocational training 
courses, the various "radio universities" and finally ’Radio- 
Television Scolaire'H^hich we shall examine in detail in para. 2.2. 

1 . 2 6 . Combini n g l ong»> distan ce with on-the-spot tuition ‘ ’ 

Three operations are being introduced; at home itself, 
at the place of work, -and at local Centres, where students 
gather' periodically. naturally these three different *' 
approaches may be combined in various ways. 

A.' The home, study programme i-s applied in the 'case of 
persons., complet^y -0X1.01510 t*o travel because of slckhoss or 
physical disability .(especially 'children of school-age). 'It 
assumes various forms; 

r Individual private lessons at home are given by local 
teachers,, appointed by the home study establishment. 

These lessons play a sixbordlnate role and supplement the 
ma-in Instruction provided by correspondence, radio and 
television^ ' ' The. local teacher helps to fill in gaps 

. which are Inevitable in an education which illness has . 
frequently made irregular. E[e smooths out difficulties 
which are a matter of course for normal pupils, but which 
would be insuperable and discouraging for the sick or 
physically disabled if they could only draw upon the 
written advice of an uinseen tutor. Sometimes, the jocal 
teacher limits his activities to the above described 
vital tasks; sometiraeB, the courses, printed and other 
material and wofk programmes are sent to him by the 
institution. He adapts them to each individual case, he 
may sele'ct the exorcises himself and correct them. The 
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derr<=*e of '’nltiative allowed the local teacher will vary 
acfoiding lo t'ae- level of the tuition, the number and 
specialised nature of the subjects involved. 



The local teacher, moreover, may undertake 
motivations by widening social contacts and group ^ ^ 

in bringing together his phpically ?thP^ 

or students and others of the same academic 
latter visiting the former). Intellectual 
and often recovery in persons, 

very early childhood from serious ' 

are frequently inhibited or 

inferiority and isolation. By o^rganising contacts wx 

others and a31<^w3ng the s3-ck the jpossioility of 

?dGnti^y?.ng with thl others, this 

When they realise that the sick and/or disabled 

others - cpii overcome the same problems, can produce, the 

sane result's as normal pupils or students, the most 

^?or?mate accept their fates, "f "^fSinished 

its own pleasures and prepare to live a life, alminx-nca 

physically, but not psychologically r. 



This private tuition may sometimes be given 
basis 5 in hospitals or sanatoria it may be a full 
of compleLStaW instruetion. There are many examples 

riublle an^ private initiative in this fiela which 
cLlfbrmoStioned, including the educational courses 
Snised at the centres of the National 

Student Sanatoria, or those provided for poisons suffering 
from neural-muscular diseases, especially infantile 
£ralys?s! in certain special hospitals for example at 
finrehes In such circumstances, various forms oi 
deration between "long-distance'’ tuition and on-the-spot 
instruction arc combined (cf. Part 2;. 



B. Instruction at place_of wo£k applies 
yomg sr a^t“o?Icer^^ 

vocation. It allows the requirements of ^beoretloal 

r-,Y\r\ nf* nr*nr»tiGal airorenticeship to be reconciled, the former being 

proviLd by correspondence, the latter at work by 

from the company or -■ in the ease of the liberal professions or 

craftsmen - through periodic training courses. 



However, in order ’for this type of tuition to be effective, 
on-tho-spot training and home study 
combined in a progressive programme; 
must be based on practical 

krr.iiodge must be utilised and justlfiea. This *P , ^ 

between the personnel charged and 

and the teachers of theoretical material, a functional Ixaison v.na 
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common approach K-hich can on:i.y result from periodic consultations, 
This is particularly the case at the levels of aduJ.t education 
(social advancement) or retraining programmes, and even more so at 
the more advanced level (skilled employees, technicians, 
engineers), where there is both a vital and urgent need to 
develop the basic theoretical training of a large number of 
specialist and managerial staff. ' Here particularly, an 
educational programme can prove effective on a large scale only 
if it is rooted in the personal practical and specialised 
experience of those participating (see para, 1.1.7.). 

Group ed u cation cen tres. These are set 'up either by 
inter-company agreement, by socio- cultural associations or by 
the state through its education authorities. This type of 
educational organisation is j*ust beginning to develop .(but as 
yet on an insufficiently large scale). ... 

• I • 

Sometimes, the tuition provided by the correspondence 
course establishment is planned independently of the supplementary 
theoretical or practical training which is given at such centres. 
Study sessions .In these cases are of the group study type. The 
students are helped in their work, but the locally appointed 
tutors do not interfere with the working relationship between 
students and correspondence course teachers.- • • ■ 

Sometimes, the supplementary training courses given during 
on-the-SDOt group sessions (especially experiments or. practical 
training) are provided for in the correspondence course, but are 
organised independently of it on the initiative of the local 
instructors. Together, the locally 'appointed teachers or tutors 
advise their students on the theoretical material of the 
correspondence course, on the same basis as in the preceding 
example. .... 

Finally, the local centre may be very active as an 
.intermediary between. the correspondence course establishment and 
a group of students. Course materials and literature are sent 
•fco the centre which Itself undertakes to supervise the students* 
.work, The^ banking profession has organised a technical training 
course of this type with 25,000 participating students. Work 
sessions common to various professions are also feasible, 
especially with the co-operation of a local teaching establishment 
this has been the case with group sessions arranged at techD-:cai 
colleges for students of the "Centre National de T'dld-Enseignement” 
(see para* 2.1.7)* 



X*2»7* ■" tuition (the Nancy method) 

For several years, the National Institute of Adult Training 
in Nanoy (JNFA) and the University Centre for Econo^c and 
qSnlS Lioperation (CUOES) (l) - which supplements the INEA 
prop'-^omme have, been experimenting with a particularly effective 
teacrin^^^ ” tele-guided" tuition with Practical 

oral instruction (either at work or at a group studj centre). 

The method consists of a link-up between the above 
institutions and the skilled staff from the companies them- 
selves for from cultural centres). Teachers are trained ‘ 
the socio-vocational or socio- cultural environment concernea, 
in turn these train other teachers, thus producing a geometrically 
nro?.rcskvrdevelop^ IHEA and CUGSS do nOt Work directly 

with the students, but function via the assi^'ted instruction of 
theL teaS? The initial training of ^^eachers taken from 
among the skilled staff of a company 

oonrses arrann:ed within the company itself. The assisrea 

iSck^iSplies preparing the literature SJdertafes this 
necessary for the tuition<. The Centre at Nancy Y^^^ertakes rnio 
?-sk but together with the staff of the company in question, who 
adapt the material to the. psychology and personal experience of 
the^ students. A system of correcting 

work allows the students themselves to evaluate ^ ^ 

Programme amendments are made and ^^i^rification of is 

given at periodic meetings between the Nancy specialists and 

the teachers. 

In His ownv/oras, ifr. SCiMARZ, Birootor oi IKfA, gives 
«a a specific example of this method: 

following four successive measures: 

^ The Centre provided a course which was examined 
;) i^Q-n+o/q hv ffToup of six engineers from the company 

IlLtdy trained ±n statistics. There are three comments 

to be made here: 

_ we loofced for on-the-spot available 'talent 

this case, engineers with tra.ining in statisvi , 

•for each set of sample exercises provided h;^’- the 
Centre which did not fall within their speoia.. 
field, the engineers tried to find a corresponding 
sample from within their own area. _ lu was not 
their task to specialise the -braining, 
integrate the course with their actual work 

requirements; > 

•/ • 



(1) See Appendix I. 



- by reworking” the course themselves, they were able - far 
better than any teacher could — to pinpoint the difficultie 
of their colleagues, as well as the right kind of language 

to use, and the best study rhythm to adopt 

* 

(2) Training in gi’oup leadership was provided for these 
engineers to help them communicate the course material to their 
colleagues. 

(^) Teaching was broken down into small work groups. The 
engineer instructors distributed the course for their colleagues 
throughout France, and once a month, for an entire day, students 
gathered imder six group leaders in six different towns. 

(4) The Nancy Centre evaluated the results and appraised 
the entire operation, 

* m 

The above example shows what is meant by on-the-spot 
distribution.' It assumes a certain degree of on-thenspot 
potential talent. In France, at least, this potential is 
ama.zingly prolific and we only have to look for it, .. ■ 

• In addition,- the students are taught in such a way ‘as tp 
learn to work on their ovjn and check their own efforts. 

The aim is to teach the students to evaluate themsplves 
the results .of their training. We, in fact, . set; the limits 
on this from the v.ery outset; by results, we mean the extent , . 
to which information has been absorbed; we in no way imply 
evaluation of aptitude. 

The solution we adopted was to use, at each wprk s.ession, 
tests prepared in advance; these might be application tests, 
or tes.ts ‘on formulating conclusic-ns, analogy test^ etc.-, then 
to correct them, to ask the students themselves to correct 
their tests, and finally to go over their. corrections. 

• t 

At each session, the teacher puts a question on the work 
of the previous meeting. The students answer this in written 
form. . Then the teacher corrects the answers. The students are 
then requested to * correct themselves’ on the basis of the 
teacher^s comments, to write on their papers how they feel they 
have done in the test. For eicamples ’I did the exercise well, 
but I drafted it badly’ , or ’I used a formula which is not 
applicable here’, or .made a miscalculation’, or ’My reasoning 
was faulty at that point’*, etc. The teacher- collects the papers 
and corrects them, taking into account not merely the answer to 
the question but also the student’s evaluation. For example; 
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A student answering.a question calculating a machine »s 
efficiency, had put the numerator in place of the^ 
denominator and vice versa. In his ’ self-correction* 
the student noted that he had made a ^miscalculation* . 
The teacher had shown him that it was, in fact, more 
serious than this, and that to produce an efficiency- 
of 350% was absurd. 

The above method therefore trains them to evaluate 
their own work and to examine more closely the causes 
of shortcomings and ■ errors. It is no longer the teacher 
who points them out, it is the student himself who 
seeks to understand what he has done,” 



1-3* FUTURE PR03EECTS 

1 , ]3 , 1 • -• Converging technical and pedagogic developments 

In the traditional view^ correspondence course 
establishments, Just as on-the-spot educational institutions^, 
applied to a clearly defined number of students, enrolled in a 
specific academic course^ itself extending over a given period, 

’ and (in Prance) sanctioned as a rule by a diplomas, examinations 
and competitive competitions. The courses, textbooks and study 
plans were conceived as an organic whole, each segment being of 
interest only in terms of the entire programme of the 
• establishment and for the students themselves. 

The new requirements of an educational system which has 
extended to include a considerable sector of the adult 
population - linked with the new methods represented by mass 
media, together with the new teaching tecbniques" of programmed 
instruction and dynamic, methodological concepts - tend to be 
gradually changing this old approach. This is the case, 
moreover,, with traditional educational Institutions as well as 
for youth/adult correspondence course establishments. 

(a) Formerly, education concurrently provided Imowledge, 
stimulated individual study and encouraged group work, now 
cor.respondence and radio/TV' courses have begun to splxt up tnese 
three aspects of pedagogic unity. ICnowledge is supplied from 
afar, and often by sources other than the teacher; ^ individual 
study is also ” remotely’* assisted; group instruotior is 
car.ried out by ’’intermediaries”. In other words, tae means 
of learning available to a physicaD.y isolated student, taking 
home study courses are henceforth similar to those of a ^ self-' 
taught a.dult, who derives the supplementary training whicn he 
feels he needs, from whatever source he can, and on his own 
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initiative^ Both can now draw on sources of information which 
no longer depend exclusively on the teacher, sole distributor 
of knovi'ledge, nor oh the school, sole agency for disseminating 
learning, 

(b) At. the same tj,me, the development of pedagogic ideas is 
promoting a parallel reconciliation of training methods. In 
place of an authoritative' and abstract educational approach, i‘ 
is tending to introduce more individual methods of study and 
the use of individually adapted materials. Even in the case 
of correspondence tuition, a«dynamic” concept of progression 
can help effectively, if the student is not, only. asked .to 
answer a question or provide a solution, but is also stimulated 
to put questions himself, to react to a concrete situation, to. 
adapt by using his imagination, in short, to conceive problems,, 
not merely resolve them. ’ 

One can imagine didactic methods, still basically centred 
on the textbook and course content, being gradually replaced by • 
a wider .and more flexible use of public sources of information, . 

A more autonomous study method will grow from the documentary 
and tangible base provided by such sources. . The teacher, whose 
influence will become less direct, although no less essential, 
will be able to concentrate his attention on those students, 
who have most need of him; in each individual case, he will be ' 
able more readily to adapt his approach to their psychology. 




There are countless public sources of information nowadays? 

. textual and pictorial, books and posters, newspapers and newsreels, 
fadio arid . television; these, sources must be . used, initially as .. 

‘a motivation factor , . 



1.3»2. - Information as a means'.of motivation 

• .. i« . .V ■ . ^ , 'I 

(a) Throughout youth and adulthood, vocational ambition is a j 

deciding factor both in work and study. One of the key objectives ! 

- indirectly pedagogic - of mass -media infoim^ation (radio, ) 

television, cinema, press) could 'be to Inform more fully those j 

persons, willing to make an effort, of the possibilities 
available through various channels, and of the results which 
such efforts can achieve. 

The role of such information would be determining in 
certain environments: for example, the farmers, 200,000 of 

whom (in France) leave the countryside annually, the rest of 
whom quickly need as intensive a general, economic and social 
education as possible; isolated workers who cannot find the 
incentives and information they need in a group vocational 
environment; housewives, v;ho are very receptive to radio 
programmes during off-peak listening hours and through whom 
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such information can reach their husbands, children and, 
indeed, many others. 

(b) The feeling that study serves a useful purpose may be an 
equally decisive factor. Mass information can make us realise 
that learning is both useful and profitable, vocationally as 
•well as in our practical, everyday activities, by showing how 
each course of study increases our abilities, to what extent 

it improves our way of life, allows us to solve everyday problems 
and to put our thinking in order, also to what extent we may 
make ourselves more useful as a result. (Cf. Part 2, poinc 2^3* /• 

(c) Information may additionally stimulate deeper studyof 
scientific and technical subjects, if it handles popularisation 
of a subject intelligently. In this ^’motivating ^ role,, 
information should be first of all captivating jj it should 
a^Tpeal to the imagination as much as to the intellect; it 
should move more than instruct. Alexander DUMAS made more 
readers enjoy history (or Jules VERNE geography) by fictionalising 
it, than any learned and detailed history or geography course. 

It is in this field that audio-visual media, especially 
television, have created revolutionary possibilities with endless 

potential uses. 

1,3.5* - Information as a documentary source 

(a) Home study tuition - especially at adult level - will also 
need the support of a mass information programme which introduces 
the public to the main fields of knowledge. In addition to 
suitable radio/TV programmes, it wo-uld be ideal if a series of 
inexpensive booklets could be issued, simple in style, written 
by outstanding authorities, but free of any academic approach, 
which would not claim to explain everything, but would aro usje 
curiosity and surprise. These booklets - just a few pa.ges^each 
"in "Xe ng t'h — would describe in everyday language the range o>, 
human history and its great periods, the history of the Earah 
and the present structure of civilisation, the place of the 
Earth in the universe and how scientists regard the latter, how 
matter is investigated and energy used, the birth and evolution 
of life, how man and his society are themselves studied by 
scientists. These booklets would stimulate the reader and 
prepare the way for deeper study. 

(b) Together with these introductory broadcasts (conceived as 

a point of departure, a first global approach to the main branches 
of" learning), there would be no. less need, at a higher level, for 
survey broadcasts conceived as a stage or an interim stock-taking 
These broadcasts would offer persons with a wider educational 



baclcground an approach, equally global in content, but. more 
complex, of science and technology, of their progress and 
aspirations. They would -inform the cultured individual, who 
simply wishes to be kept up to date; they would stimulate the 
specialist to revise his wprk. 

(c) However, being passively informed is one thing. Actively 
profiting by it, is another. This requires another type of 
information, and above all a sedulous, steadfast and progressive 
effort that must also be guided and .supervised. By its very 
nature, passive information, encountered in one*s leisure • time, 
is ephemeral': the broadcast is over raid is erased from the mind; 

yesterday’s newspaper is already forgotten; the- book one bought 
to read on the journey is left behind bn the luggage rack^ 

Active information, which is to be retained and used in work, 
must also come in a more permanent form; it must be available 
and conveniently to hand. This requires corresponding personal 
study materials which can how be within the reach of everybody, 
even at the lowest end' of the social scale. . . 

1,3,4 Pers onal s tudy materials 

Here, with the development of programmed instruct! on^ we may 
expect to see ■ (especially in the case of correspondence course 
tuition) the traditional type of study material gradually 
splitting up into- three- segments: • • ■ • ' 

- -study •manuals (information possibly on flysheets or cards 
which. may easily be stored. away in one’s .own -file or 

card index and brought up to.: date), prepared for reference 
not memorisation purposes, and to be .kept on one s boov.*« 
shelf as long as they" are of any use; ' - . 

- work "programmeel’- -providing- a step-by-step guide to the - - 
study of a given subject and which, like the study 
manuals, -'will' apply to a single class or an entire course; 

. •- audio- visual material to. he co-ordinated wherever neccss.ary 
with the work programmes (e*g. language records). Such 
material ■ could be loaned out to. the student, who does not 
need it constantly. 

The manual t)1us certain audio-visual aids will constitute 
the' personal and' permanent study material. The work^!progranrme-i 
de.sighod to guide and stimulate efforts., will be adapted to tne 
student’s level. Whether young or adult, to his environment, 
whether-. academic or vocational, to the type of study he is 
pursuing, whether at an educational institution or o.t home. In 
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the last case - ■which concerns us here -"programmes”, based on 
the permanent material, suitably providing information, exercises 
and material for reflection and research on an appropriate 
progressive basis, plus the possibility of checking the results 
(with the help of educational aids, an on-the-spot clarification 
of one*s mistakes might even be possible) will help the teacher 
much more than currently available textbooks, courses and study 
plans • 

- The role of the te acher 

The teacher* s role, especially in adult education, will 
probably remain equally important, but will stick rather to 
essentials- His role will vary according to the age and self- 
reliance of the student, 

(a) A good many adults will simply wish to keep themselves up 
to date with the aid of group media (mass media, vocational 
press, meetings, etc.)p If such persons managed to acquire 
good stiidy habits in their youth, they should need nothing 
beyond the above mentioned group media information and their own 
study materials. They will obtain, according to need, the 
courses and materials prepared by the correspondence course 
establishments without their having to enroll as regular students, 

(b) Many others, who need to acquire new Imowledge or extend what 
they already know, will require study guides. Apart from the 
above-mentioned "permanent" study materials, some of them will 
only need a suitably adapted "programme" in order to combine 

and make best use of available information plus their own 
experience, to understand more clearly the sequence of their 
studies and to remove any obtuseness from them, finally to turn 
the knowledge acquired into practical Imow-how. Such students 
really come into the category of auto-didacts-. 

■ (c) Finally, we have that group of students (young people and 
adults), who cannot be expected to ensure for themselves the 
continuity and supervision of tuition and training which they 
nc-odw Such students will need not merely a study ’i)rogmmmefi 
but also a teacher who will watch over their endeavours; in 
othcu-* words, they will require a regular liaison with a 
teaching establishment. 

Relieved of the problem of providing extensive coifjrses and 
detailed study plans by means of the programme, the "teaching 
machine" and the permanent study materials, the teacher will 
not have to supervise closeJ.y the learning of simple theories 
nor the step-by-step ■understanding of a nev) concept. Consequently, 
he will be able to concentrate on those educational activities 
which are the most difficult to programme': the Initial global 
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approach to a problem before proceeding to analytical exercises; 
stimulating work involving self-expression, synthesis of thought 
and personal creation as reflecting the student*s personality, 
his own environment and his needs; exercises checking memory 
work, similar to essay tests; finally, communication betv?een 
teacher and student -.which .presupposes personal contact; in the 
case of home study, this implies a regular exchange of 
correspondence {or tape recorded contacts) -in order to give 
constant support to a student ^s efforts, to help him overcome 
his difficulties and to triumph, over despondency; in other 
words, this is the ” tailor-made” aspect of education, (l) 

The correspondence course institutions will, ciosjeovsx'^ 
arrange the facet of group training which is ’most vital and 
irreplaceable; the social aspect of education. This promotes 
learning together by interchange, co-operation and competition 
among students, specified team work, exercises to develop the 
ability to communicate and oral expression, the exchange and 
widening of individual experience. The importance of this 
aspect cannot be over emphasised, especially for children and 
adolescents, but also for adults. 

At times, the currently accepted form of communication 
between correspondence tuition teacher and student, i.e. written 
and direct, will prove to be the best solution; sometimes, the 
establishment in question will allow a greater degree of 
initiative to its local teachers and will entrust them with 
direct, scholastic supervision as well as the correcting of 
papers. Doubtless, intermediate arrangements will also be 
feasible. Here again, experience will be the deciding factor. 

1.3*6. - The long-term outlook 

Within the terms Of this pedagogic development, home tuition, 
whether by correspondence, radio or television, will Inevitably 
be integrated into the b.coader framewo.rk of educational supplies, 
which an overall organisational concept; problems of 



(l) Is it utopian to imagine that perfected telephonic commun- 
ication (wired or wireless) will probably create a 
completely different set of conditions in the teacher- 
student relationship? This could range from direct contact 
(requests for informatlon/oral advice) to switching into 
special circuits for language lessons, dictation or lectures 
(in the same way as for the Post Office “Talking Clock” or 
INF 1), at a time during the week or day convenient to the 
student; this would be a more flexible method than the use 
of educational radio. 
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TDsrsoiislissd tuition^ apprenticeship methods and programming 
techniques, preparing and disseminating information and study 
materials, the revision of school textbooks, etc. 

The various media prepared by or for correspondence^ 
course establishments will become less specific in content 
as they are aimed increasingly at a wider public, where 
auto-didacts and students merge; by so doing, the media will 
improve. The educational help given by such establishments 
to their own students in written form, verbally or via the 
local teacher will on the other hand lose nothing of its 
specific value. 
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I 2.1. - 'CENTRE NATIONAL DS TELE-ENSEIGNSMENT” (CNTE) I 

I 1 



2.1.1. - The establishment and development of the 
'^Centr e NatTonaT '^^'*™^ 

■I ^1 iwi n wiM.i I I nr if^ I MW II . ii ' i n i ~~ f i m i rr -!■ t hI r 

Approximately tvjelve years ago, the name "Centre National 
de Teld-Enseignement” (CNTE) replaced the original designation 
"Centre National d*enseignement par correspondence et radio" in 
order to stress the convergence of the different home study 
methods. 



The "centre National" was established in 1959. Originally, 
it was intended to be at "lycee" level and merely to meet the 
temporary needs resulting from the outbreak of war and the 
resultant uprooting of school children. Prom 19^^ onwards, the 
Centre was clearly beginning to meet permanent and growing 
requirements. A technical correspondence institution, then 
primary classes and finally certain advanced courses were added. 
Then special courses for_ adiirbs w ere e stabl ished . The number 
of s tu^nts ^ the Centre' hals~In^eaie'd the thousand 

approximately enrolled when it was set up, to around 80,000; 
to this figure must be added appx’oximately 60,000 students, 
enrolled in the regional .centres, established in certain 
districts in order to"‘decentriOrrse the . progi’ammes . 

This student' body is distributed as follows, according to 
the reasons for .enrollment: 

% 

Reason for enrollment Percentage 

Health • 8 ^ 

Residing too fa:r from a school/college l6 ^ 

Military service > . 9 

Art studies additional to general studies ...... 2 ^ 

Supplementary education requirement. 16.5,^ 



Enrollment for cou rses, taken by persons who are 

full-time employ^ , , . 48.5/5 

Total . . . 100 fo 

Currently around 75^ of these -students are .over 21 
years of age. 

.A 
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2.1.2. - Administrative structure 

(a) The '’Centre National" forms part of the "institut Pedagogique 
National" in Paris. The regional norrespondenoe tuition centres 
form part of the regional documentation centres for education 
which also come undei’ the same institute, but which, hovjever, 
enjoy sl considerable degree of autonomy^ Each centre handles 
student enrollmencs directly and collects the appropriate 
(limited, by the way, to costs of p.rinting and distributing the 
course material,- the education itself is i‘ree like primary 

and secondary state education). The cost of administrative 
sta'^^fs is covered with* the help of an inclusive state subsidy. 

Puli time teachers are assigned to the centres by the Ministry of 
Education; the state also pays their salaries. Within the 
limitations of the state subsidy, the centres themselves recruit 
part-time instructors. 

(b) In addition to the main centre (at VANVES near Paris), there 

are currently five regional centres: GRENOBLE, LIXLE, LYON, 

ROUEN and TOULOUSE. 

- The GRENOBLE centre specialises in certain types of 
vocational tx-aining in co-operation with the National 
Association of Railways (10,000 students planned for 

1968-69). 

- The LILLE centre concentrates on preparing students for 
competitive civil service examinations (12^000 students;# 

- The LYON centre is partly concerned with commercial 
training, and also conducts primary education courses 
(22,000 students). 

- The ROUEN centre which has ^ust opened, will specialise in 
school level education for the 11 to l6 age groups (lower 
level of secondary school). 6-7,000 students are planned 

for 1968-69. 

- The TOULOUSE centre specialises in general adult education 
(15,000 students). 

Additional buildings will increase the student intake at these 
centres over the next few years and result in new centres being 
opened (in particular, one at ORLEANS in the near future). 

The educational programmes organised by these various 
establishments are mentioned in the table which appears under 
Aneendlx II. 

iiiw ■ I ^ ^ I H il> ■ 

As can be seen there, the competence of these centres is one 
of **rationtS materiae** not of **ratione loci**. Although regionally 
situated, their scope is nation-wide (even international as regards 
sti dents residing abroad). Interest is being shown in setting up 
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specialised centres with a limited number of courses, aval3.able 
to -all interested students, irrespective .of their educational 
district. Such a system allows cheaper and qualitatively 
Improved reproduction of study materials; additionally, the 
teaching programme is more effective for a group of allied 
subjects. 

The distribution of teaching assignments among the centres 
depends fundamentally on recruitment possibilities of qualified 
part*-tirae instructors j, especially in technical and vocational 
subjects. This is why enrollment figures to date in..PAHIS have 
been 'much higher than those in regional centres. : 

(c) The number of centres itself is so determined that student 
enrollments’ at each one will be neither too large' nor ’too small. 
The range within, which they are economic and efficient is 
limited. • ’ ’ 

The prime cost per student decreases as student numbers 
increase approximately up to 40,000. Above this • figure,, the 
.cost tends to .rise, especially if many courses are involved. 
Teaching efficiency 5.s lower if there are too few students, as 
the establishment in question must limit itself to .<a small 
scale operation. It declines be'yond a certain figure because 
the need for a large supervisory apparatus cancels out, the 
advantages of .mass-production. Taking into account. the current 
methods and techniques of the CNTE, and the aboveTmentioned two 
factors, the optimum student intake in this type of organisation 
has been fixed at between 30,000 and 50,000 students (depending 
on the number and' homogenet'ty of courses taught). Of* course, 
thsse ^^igures couXd change as home study and communication media 
evolve: (audio-visual media, programmed instruction, 

correspondence tuition, etc.). 



Experience has shown that it is more advantageous to 
establish new centres, not by creating new courses, but preferably 
by “distributing” existing courses that have already been tested 
and perfected at an established centre by an experienced and 
. qualified, .faculty. . ■ The central institution at “VANVES plays, in 
fact,, this double role of tuition centre for courses requiring 
staff from the Paris region, and pilot centre for the general 
function of training and co-ord'ination. 



2^1.3'. - Teaching adminlstgation and technical seryices , 

(a) The “Centre National” is administered by a d irect^ , 
assisted by a head of administrative and techuicai. 
and a number of departmental heads,, responsible for the different 
types of courses ana classes. 

/ 
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(b) In particular, the departmental heads have the JE’ollowing 
responsibilities : 

- liaison with the teachers: organising and distributing 

educational services; teacher orientation and advisory 
sex’vice, evaluation, distinctions, leave and replacements, 
overtime; 

- student contacts: work supervision, discipline, warnings, 

expulsions; examination files, scholarships; progress 
cards, end of term reports, prizes and correspondence; 

Centre Information Bulletin, etc . ; 

•- organising studies: establishing new progi’ammes, finding 

qualified staff, presiding over teaching committees and 
staff meetings, liaison with school inspectors and with 
organisations having a parallel mission (company schools, 
adult education centres, radio and television, etc.); 

fixing work methods: selecting recommended texts, 

arranging for and supervising of preparation of courses, 
study plans, exercises, sample fair copies etc.; 
supervising the technical side of producing study 
materials, and their dispatch on schedule; 

- dual co-ordination; hori zontal (for each class), 
co-ordinating the work~ o? all staff with whom students 
of the particular class are concurrently in contact; 
vertical (for each subject), co-ordinating the work of 
air“iFaff with whom each student will be in successive 
contact from class to class as his studies progress, 

This dual co-ordination is especially vital in the case 
of home study, and where the same ’’class” may contain 
several thousand students, distributed among dozens of 
teachers and correctors; 

- briefing now staff on a spaiciflo teaching method irhich 
they have never practised. 

In each class, a "senior instructor" assist-i the departmental 
head in Implementing these activities. It is planned to strengthen 
this administrative staff (currently understaffed because o.? 
increased student numbers) by giving senior instx’uotors v/raer 
responsibilities for teaching uni ts with fewer students. This 
will result in improved teacher co-opcratlon and more effective 

methods • 




(o) . The, technical servioq s .comprise : the printing /reproduction 
of f ices ..f or“*cQurses . ana -study materials , parcel delivery services 
for forwarding- and distributing correspondence and materials ■ 
between students and teachers., the archives and documentation 
service-: intended to supply the ins truetors with all the educational 
material they require. Agreements between libraries and eithe.r 
the establishment or parent associations, enable the students to 
obtain those , books (possibly records and .Other audio- visual aids.) 
to which the study materials from the centre refer 

Some available figures rei'lect the Industrial tempo of ; • 
study material production and its ..complexity^ . . Each week , the 
’’Centre National” mu^t . type or . reproduce 5> OQO pages of . manu- . 

script . of diagrams and print these.- on around. ^ '>milllon sheets . . - 
This work does '.not only depend on the total number of students, 
but also on the variety i of courses . and their dispatch frequency. 
:.The GI3TE togethef with the regional centyjes handle around 550 
programmes ranging from ’primary s ohool prepatatory ■ courses ; to the 
” agregation’’ , from:* training: skilled workers to advanced technical 
instruction* • V'.A -.philosophy .class,- may. have 6>Q00 > students; an - 
Arabic course aroun.d' tea students . . .; In both cases the work of 
typing is the same i : - The work' of repmducing the courses must 
be modified accordihg to the numbers required in:; each case and 
to the nature of the texts* 

- : -Each course -^ts specially planned; and . dispatched on. ar^waekly, 

bi-«monthiy or monthly . All dispatch: datesomu^t:; b.c;. strictly 

adhered to, ' especially when ^materials to be .-distributed > are : - • 
cotlneeted, with -practical work in group tutorials which follow a: 
precise schedule :(e*gk in; technical education);^:::;- '^ : ■ 

Offices are equipped for typing, . simple .. 
photocopying right up to .type and offset; rotary reproduction ; 
if need be, equipment is available .for; setting up a complete . 
printing works. Such varied equipment raises the difficult 
and c ons t ant : p r o bl e m ; of: ant i e i pa t ing ' ; ne e d.s and v PP t imam • us e . of , 
the machinery, ’ in other words , the 'problem of’ cos t and e f f ic i ency * 

. It presupposes an lad.equate. technical staff which is experienced 
in graphic reproduction and well*fversed in. this .-yejy special 
type of work* ^ i 

V Liaison and distribution se;rvices must also keep pace with 
. the size and ; complexity of the establishment; An averase ; of 
150 bags of mail leave VANVE3-. daily; 80^0.00, students (yla VAN\rES 
alone) correspond with 2 . teachers^ and - examiners; - each student 
will have up to ten teachers, and' occasionally each teacher will 
have up to several hundred students. These figures give some 
idea of the many channels of communication which must be 
established and supervised throughout the year. 

/ 
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-However^ a post .office, -where responsibility ceases 

once the letter has been delivered, in this' case, each correspondent 
is known,, filed, observed, •- evaluated and classified. As in a 
normal educational institution,- reports of marks and progress made 
. :are . prepared and sent regularly' to either the students or their 
families,.^.- 



.2.1*4* iPe aching staff 



One of the special features of the French ” Centre National” 
is the employment of teachers, who, for health 'reasons, can no. 
longer practice their profession in the classroom (^''tiilstj Of - 
course, --retaihing their intellectual and teaching, abilities). 

These: include teachers suffering from throat or; eye afflictions, 
deafness^ ;. organic diseases requiring great ; care .when moving • 
about.. (>e,.g, cdrdiac ailments), former tubercular sufferers, who 
cannot be allowed, to come into direct contact with students, teabhers 
:suffC 3 ?teg...fe.om.. certain nerYouS' .. disorders -.whlch^^ n^ .thr.ough • .. 

tension^ , caused by i the. lieed to maintain iclassroom discipline, 
etc; In this' way, deserving . cases maj’-- remain employe^ beyondv-..-.- 
the .periods -p in sick leave regulations.:'. Those 

teachers, who best adapt to the special conditions of ” remote 
controlled tuition” becoma permanent staff at the Centre ' 






. In addition, both the "Centre National” and the regional 
centres employ a considerable number of teachers especially in 
;technical> subjects - forking concurrently at other educational 
institutions or in some vocational area. • This, practice has a ; 
threeford advantage: correcting papers on a part*- time .basis is - 

much less tiring;' these teachers maintain valuable contacts, 
through their own oral teaching or vocational work; finally, 
part*-time. instructors can bring- their, own students (or apprentices) 
into^ contact" with the correspondence students; this can prove 



very 
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vaiudble for the latter. 



* • i- The specific nature of corresjpondence tuition 



Explaining everything on pap e r , influencing by us ing ‘ s Impl e 
words,/knoi^ing when to criticise without discourngrlng, adapting 
to physically impaired students, whose problems must be 
perceived by reading between the lines, all this presupposes, 
l.n' addition to his^' special gi.fts, that the teachef has undergone 
el ther specific training • br ' d Suitable period of Job adjustment , 

' 0oxi s’tantiy : 'correcting, - which meane^ not only spotting errors . 
aiiGT no^tWg • them, • but= also -interpret ring each mistake, - o^lalnliig 
it In' written^ form, and advising students on how to work now and 












in the future - is a much more difficult taftk, despite 
appearances, than oral teaching, sustained by live Contact with 
the students, and by the emotive exchanges which it makes 
possible^ These factors .should be most carefully considered 
in terms of teacher recruitment and duties, as well as of their 
work media and conditions. 

A major concern of the CNTE is that of establishing contact 
between teacher and student.. and of maintaining it despite~TEie”‘^'^ 
problem of distance; . • this concern has arisen because of the 
increased numbers and variety of students. Efforts are being 
made to shorten the periods. needed to correct papers, and to 
reduce the number of students per t.eacher or per teacher team. 

All teachers receive an identity document, complete vJith 
photograph for each student > containing precise information on 
their appearance, their family circumstances and their work, so 
that the . student becomes a. clearly- identified. living being for 
the teacher, rather than remaining Just a number ^ "The marking 
of each piece of homework : must be carried out on the basis of . 
the information supplied on each individual student." This 
same care is reflected in the- .encouragement given to an. exchange 
of correspondence between teacher and student; such exchanges 
are frequent. ..The recommenda.tion is: "Get the student into 

the habit of asking you questions, and answer them faithfully. 

Don' t hesitate to write a .friendly .letter; show frequent 
•encouragement, whilst remaining objective*" Class 
consultations, • by crosschecking teacher .observations,, enable 
in fact an intellectual and emotional "portrait" of each student 
or pupil'., to be -developed. . .AIT those involved in ^.correcting 
papers are kept' up to date, on .their .students* 

In the same way> efforts, are made to establish contacts , 
between the students or pupils themselves , so as to create, as' 
far as p os sTBl e 'f elatTohsliips ,. eq-uivaieht to those which would 
develop in a normal educational iustitution. They are encouraged 
• to correspond with each other at the same, time as with their 
teachers • An information bulletin prepared by the Centre is 
sent out to everybody. This bulletin contains letters, 
extracts from homework samples, articles by. the teachers, practical 
adYioe on work and guidance. . Direct personal contacts are 
developed, moreover, during the supplementary practical oral 
teaching sessions; these are a recent innovation and will 
be examined later in this report. 
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2,1.6. - Methods and meclia 

(a) Traditional methods and media 

The textbook and course material, printed or duplicated, 
remain the basic teaching tools for conrespondence tuition in 
the strict sense of the word. 



Commercial textbooks are largely used. Literary texts 
(complete works or extracts) together with reference 
(dictionaries, grammars, maps> formulae, etc.) may oe the sane 
fon correspondence tuition as for standard education. . By 
contrast, the situation is different in the case of courses , 
“treatises” or “primers” carrying a continuous description of 
a given subject and to some extent linking up that subject with 
study materials., exercises and advice. The latter are not 
normally prepared for the student working on his own. 

commentaries, summaries and questionnaires contained in textbot?ks 

make them appear forbidding, the result t)eing that it woulc appear 
Impossible to tackle the subject as a whole wiuhout the consuanc 
presence and help of a teacher, who selects the essentials from 
a textbook, or, even better, teaches the student to select and 
find, when some j?eference or explication is required. 

To overcome this disadvantage as far as possible, che 
“Centre National" supplies additional information on those 
sections of the course in question which the teacher feels is 
inadequately dealt with in the prescribed textbook. If no work 
is on the market for this purpose, a complete course is provided, 
prepared by a “Centre National” instructor and reproauced by the 
Centre *s own services. A study guide advises on the use of 
books (or other aids) and suggests exercises (taken from the 
textbook or the course,. or separately prepared). These consist, 
according to need, of written tests and essays, practical 
activity (shorthand/typing, for example), work involving concrete 
findings (science/technical subjects, for example). Finally, 
marking tests and exercises is done in such a way that ic teaches 
the student something as well as checks his work. In fact, the 
correcting process has three aims : 

- to point out or have the student see his mistakes; 

- to ensure the student undei’Stands the nature of hi^ 
mistakes; 



- to provide thane'cessary explanations so that the student 
can correct his mistakes, and avoid making them in the 
future • 



The corrected paper may contain comments ranging from simple 
explanations to a revised version using fully the ideas proyiced 
by the student or pupil. Every effort is made to answer his 
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question, to stimulate other questions, to advise him on the 
difficulties he encounters. Instructions to the correctors 
state; ”lt is the corrected material which lorings the teacher 
to the students. His presence should be friendly and comforting. 

A great deal of understanding. should be reflected in the correcting. 
In other words, this correcting -process demands your fullest 
attention*" 'Elsewhere, it is stated: "The teacher vjill not be 

satisfied with approving scholastic progress and acquisition of 
knowledge. Both in set work and correspondence., he will seek 
out revealing details of a student's' aptitude and character. 

These, he will - take, into accomt when helping and advising. He 
will note carefully any observations on an aptitude card,” 

Again: "His overall evaluation which will supplement marginal 

corrections, should be fifLl of accurate advice. He will expose 
errors, but will also approve, encourage, compare and 
congra'bulate. ” 

Unfortunately, the large number, and variety of students does 
not always allow such an individual approach as the "Centre 
National" i^ould wish; despite all efforts, tuition still remains 
frequently abstract. Doubtless, greater use of modern teaching 
techniques and information media will improve this situation. 

(b) : :iyiQdern methods and media 
« * * • * 

. . The updating of traditional .methods 'and media iS reflected 

in the three forms of programmed co.urses., individual audio- visual 
media and radio or television courses. 

It is common kn.owledge that the development of programmed 
instruction has created entirely new technical learning 
conditions,- especially for students working alone, and particularly 
for adults,. Programmed instruction aan allow for a progressive 
learning ’process which has been carefully studied and 
experimentally proven* It can be devised so as_ to ensure, active 
student participation, ;to grade, the course of studies, .to avoid at 
least failure (a source of discouragement) if not mistakes (vrhich 
are often Instructive), to enable the results to be checked 
immediately. Under these conditions, a student at home can 
work more trustfully alone, at his own pace and .under a more- 
flexible educational programme, administered by his unseen 
teacher. The "Centre National" is currently experimenting in 
a number of ways in the programmed instruction field. 

The use of "individual" audio-visual media is also at the 
developmental stage; records, magnetic tapes and audio-Ylsual 
-equipment, especially for languages; photographic material, 
slides, films and, doubtless, soon the use of the magnetoscope 
particularly for teaching geography, scientific and technical 
subjects, etc. There is no need to stress here the educational 
importance of these mddia; this has been frequently done already. 

4 
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Finally, radio and telovision givo their support to the 
’^Centro National” teaching programme. In addition to the 
general programmes of ’’Radio— Television Scolairo "Which wo shall 
examine later (nara. 2.2.), there are special broadcasts for. 
’’Centre National” students which are IMiked "up directly with 
certain subjects taught there (languages in particular). 

2.1.7. - Svnpplementa.ry on>- the— spot tuition 

Audio-visual media i-Sione do not adequately meet needs of 
home study tuition. A real education cannot be provided without 
living contact, that is without a basic minimum of specific group 
activity, involved in direct practical learning. 

Various programmes with this purpose in mind may be found 
within the framework of ’’Centre National” activities or else they 
are organised in co-operation with the CNTE; 



(a) Direct, supplementary tuition is given at certain shipping 
charter centres to the children of crew members. 

(b) Direct, supplementary tuition is also given to school-age 
sufferers from neural ailments in the form of private lessons 
at home, two hours weokl;$r, or at sanatoria. In addition, many 
students at such sanatoria receive on-the-spot tuition from local 
teachers, possibly from teachers, who themselves are undergoing ^ 

* treatment there (in which case, they are attached for 
administrative purposes to the nearest' ’’lycde”) . 



I 



(c) In order to improve this type of programme, ’’medico-social 
centres” have been established in certain towns (Marseille, 
Rennes, Lille). One or more teachers undertake to help the 
students by personal visits, the oral tuition supplementing the 
correspondence instruction arid making it more palatable. 
those "v/ho are not physically handicapped, it is even occasionally 
possible to arrange several hours of supplementary group tuition 
per week. 



(d) Juxtaposing practical on-the-spot training with theoretical 
tuition by correspondence is the requirement for adult education 
industrial courses, especially for those prepared at the request 
of large companies (and certain government departments). 



I 
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Such bodies include: 
Public bodies ; 



- SNCF 

- Army and Navy 

- Ministry of Justice (prison administration) 

Private companies; 

- AP0C4 . . , 

- Anoiens etablissements DUBOIS (Ole Pran<;aise d'Entreprises) 

•dt?PT TTprn 

■ — ^ - 

- Compagnie Forges de CHAT^ILLON 

^ Compteurs de MONITIOUGE 

- BONNEO? . 

. FEPuODO 

- Forges et Chantiers de la M^diterran^e 

T Houillbres Bassin de Lorraine 

Huard • • ... 

- ANIFERMA ■ • ‘ ‘ i 

- RhBne-Poulenc ^ . • * I 

- Saint^Gobain . ' I 

. - SNECMA 

■- Soci^t^-M^tallurgiqued^IMPHY 
Private eduoatiohal institutions . : / ’ • 

- Ecole Frangaise de‘ Tokyo 

Cours Descartes ^Leopoldville, ) 

■ - Elfeves boursiers du Qameroim, ’ . ’ ^ 

(e) By way of example, let us look at the programme organised | 

by the chemical industry; ' . * j 

I 

1. chemical workers are Invited to Enroll in general • 

subjects courses provided by the "Centro National", so that j 

•they might reach an adequate level of general education; | 

’ . 2, the students receive their theoretical training with I 

the help of course material (in a number of consignments) and | 

exercises. The Industry is asked to -nominate a qualified 
engineer as "leader"; hd receives the course material and 
distributes it to the students, whose course work he supervises; ^ 

4 * 

practical tra-lning is done within thd dompany, • 
according to the Instriictions sent 'to the "leader"; 

4, three day courses are organised several times each 
year - most frequently in technical educational institutions i 

which have departments preparing for the Chemical Technician • , 

"Baccalaur^at” - for practical studies requiring special , i 

equipment. • , 1 
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During I 966 - 67 , 487 students from 278 companies took such 
courses which were taught by 74 teachers attached to state 
educational institutions and by 25 engineers from the chemical 
industry. 

The results obtained, while far from outstanding, are more 
than encouraging; 

Total candidates Successful 



- BEI Assistant 


chemist 


68 . 


26 


- BEI Assistant 


biochemist 


7 


3 


- BTS Chemist 






13 






105 


•42 or 4o^ 



% 

In other words, the chemical industry co-operates with the 
Mixiistry of Education in this type of correspondence tuition. 
V/ithin each company, a”teclinician leader” is responsible, for 
facilitating the study of adults who are enrolled in the course. 

(f) "Group centimes” have been set up for "Centre National” 
students (adolescents or adults) who are unable to obtain this 
supplementary training in a company. At present, there are 
some sixt^ such centres handling 1,500 students. Courses are 
provided leading to the diploma (CAP) of mechanical engineer, 
electrical engineer, electronics engineer and industrial 
di’aughtsman, as well as instruction at the level of the last 
two years of courses at a trade school. 

These centres are located at technical schools or colleges 
which make available their workshops and laboratories for one 
day every three weeks or each month. 

The centre directors receive a copy of the course materials, 
study plans and Corrected versions of the exercises. The 
theoretical exercises are corrected either by "Centre National 
instructors - however, the students bring the corrected tests 
to the work sessions- or by the group centre teachers (5 ex- 
pex-imental ’lyc^es’). In this way, theoretical study progression 
on the one hand and practical exercises on the other are c:i a 
par*. The above-mentioned pro.o"*ical day courses, ox’ganised 
at regular intewals, are occasionally supplemented by shore 
courses - two to six days - whica are organised by the group 
centres. Such courses can only be attended vjhen companies 
grant intei'^ested workers leave for this purpose with or without 
pay. 
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These group centres are still at an experimental stage. 

Their two mo.in difficulties are: (a) persuading companies to 
allow vjorkers to regularly attend group courses; (b) ensuring 
compensation for loss of earnings and travel expenses. 

Possibly the solution v^iil be found within the law of 
3 December I966 on vocational training and adult education • 
which provides for a national fund both for promoting 
“permanent education” and for compensating - partially at 
least - wage losses and travel expenses; Decrees of 
application are currently being examined, • ‘ ■ 

2.1.8. - . . SHP j rylslon of ,, studies • • ,• 

Supervision of studies is no less essential for home 
tuition programmes than for normal classroom instruction. It 
is recommended that a pupil be required to show that he has done 
the work asked of him, vjithin the time allowed and that his work 
be graded, less in relation to other pupils than for him to be 
able to evaluate his own progress, that he be rewarded, for his 
efforts by the tangible tokens, represented by certificates of 
merit,. • ■ ' • 

(a) .Fo r children of s cho ol age, for whom home study is a make- 

shift7‘^tlie" '^Centre 'IJatlTonal”' adhe res *to the same regulations as 

other -state educational Institutions . -The course marks and 
reports’ are gathered and then, sent to the families, concerned. 
Averages are worked out, on the basis of which prizes can be 
awarded at the end of the school year. As regards a fter-school ard 
adult students , both the age and mental attitudes -of^studCnts, 
are, of course, taken into account, and the “Centre National” will 
certainly be encouraged to emulate the methods currently being 
evaluated at the National Adult Education Institute of Nancy 

(see section 2,3*)* 

(b) For school a ge pu pils, study plans ’ and programmes utilised 
are tho¥e“Tn’^use "at s'tandard educational Institutions. However, 
the study of a single subject, or a different rate of. study from 
that in the ordinary classroom, are allowed for. The clearest 
example is that of ”make-up” classes in a subject where a student 
is lagging behind (for example, the belated study of a foreign 
language). At th e afte r-school and espeQ ia lly a d ial t^ level this 
gap between generaX cXassroom '^tudy"~ ana^t'hat of a'*"spe*cTfTc 
subject is even greater. The o\m regulations of the "Centre 
National” already provide for a number of such possibilities, 
and this scope of action should be maximised in the future, as is 
already the case in various non-governmental educational 
establishments , 
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(c) Most ” Centre National” courses, as at normal school and 
university level establishments, prepare students for examinations, 
degrees, or open competitions which are entered both by its own 
students and others. 

However, attention is now being given to the need to enable 
correspondence course adult students to obtain certificates of . 
proficiency in non-traditional subjects. These certificates 
woiild appeal to a large number of self-taught students who are 
frightened away by the usual typically academic examinations 
and diplomas. Progressive tests, adapted to the adult way of 
think/ing would constitute a i-»egular incentive - each test 
making relatively limited demands on the students so as not 
to prove discourag5.ng in advance, and being rewarded by an 
appropriate certificate which might eventually be professionally 
validated. , _ . 

2-1.9* The results 

Despite a teaching method which is still mainly (and of 
necessity) based on books, and means which cannot keep pace . 
with the rapid increase in student numbers, the quality of 
"Centre National” results is acknowledged. 

For example, successes in the ”1>accalaur^at” examinations, 
in the ”coneours g4n6ral”. In certain diploma and technical 
competitive examinations, the confidence of large companies 
which entrust the "Centre National” with training its employees, 
the countless letters of gratitude to be found in the files, all 
testify in favour of this establishment and its methods. Long 
considered aa a for 511 students or as a way of oatching 

up with one’s studies (or of cramming for the "tiaccalaureat ), 
official correspondence tuition has at last come of age. 

This is due to the quality of staff, selected from the 
nation^s educational system* by methods already explained; it 
is also due to the students themselves. By virtue of their 
reasons for taking-. up this type of study, they are in general 
particularly serious and attentive students. 

Those sick and disabled find in study a relief from their 
afflioations, and a compensation for their feelings of. 
inferiority. Students living abroad are children from good 
cultural environments, living in eminently creative corlitions. 
Family or social "cases” are impelled by thair sense of 
responsibility. “After-school” students are aiming at a Job 
to v^hlch their studies are the key. Students who failed 
academically during their normal schooling, usually turn to 
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correspondence tuitionj when they realise that they must study 
in order to advance in their work; whereas they resisted the 
compulsion and tempo of school work with apathy, they show- a new 
spirit when applying themselves to a more flexible type of 
study, in which they feel they are more in control of their own' 
endeavours . 

However, a dults' in particu lar 'find' in this form of 
instruction - *especial3.y when it is ' combined with 'audio- visual 
aids and a supplementary practical training - a tool that is 
particularly suited to present-day needs of mass education. 

The current problem for the "Centre National” is basically 
to a.dapt even more effectively - especially in its methods, 
originally designed for school age students - to the growing 
demands of this category of- the population. 



i 2.2. - "KADIO-TteLEViSION SCOLAIRE"(ilTS)' | 



2.2vl; The" role of the KTS in the educational system 

The, RTS - in contrast' to othe'r institutions in Europe 
having- similar, o bp* ectives and forming ah integral part of public 
or private radio/TV establishments comes appropriately under 
the Ministry of Education; however, it handles only a part of 
the ministry's programmes, and does not cover higher education, 
nor - and with more reason - the programmes sponsored -'by the' 
other ministries, such as Agriculture, Social Affairs, etc* 

The RTS, therefore, is far from covering what can be 
generally termed the field of educational radio and television. 
Nevertheless, it, is increasingly developing its activities in 
the direction of ' "permanent education", hence its place- in 
this report. 

2#2,2-* - The s'truct ure of the RT S 

I 

School broadcasts for primary level were instituted in 
Prance at the end of the last war. Educational television 
began, for its part, at the beginning of 1957* These two 
chimnels - serviced technically by French State Radio/Television 
(ORTF) «- merged in 1962, thus creating the new service of 
Educational Radio/T?, 
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In 1963 the first develoiDmental plan (19^5-67) put 
into effects giving the BTS direct responsibility 
tcleV'^s ion programmes (radio iDrogramme production is stix 
handled at the ORTF studios). From this date forward, it was 
necessary to set up a considerable tcaohi^ 

organisation which has developed “;Ver since. citoff and 

employs 137 permanent teaching and administrative staff, and 
151 tLhnioians and workers; to this number must be added 
numerous television writei-s under contract and part-time 
technicians. It also has a wide of equipment, i^ 

particular, a three camera visual studio, a six camera 
electronic studio with all the auxiliary equipment, 
processing studios, one of which is highly 

a six channel mixing room, bwo projection rooms, severax ou.tl g 
rooms (one of which has tri-film equipment), a film library Wxth 
pre-viewing equipment, a Dynaphone film copier, mobile 
equipment for exterior shooting, etc. 

These administrative 

being re-cirganised.' It is planned to substitute for 

aid sectors (radio, TV, radlovislon) , functional sectors 
Xr.'e. concerned with the actual sub j ec t s taught and are^g ot 
activity); at the same time, the administrative and financial 
■^gSKTsation will be Improved. Social advancement and adult 
education will be the first sector to be 

with the new trend, so that it can cope with its special task 
more flexibly and effectively.' 

V, . , 

2 , 2 . 3 . - The operation of the RTS 

The general framework of activities is fixed by a 
mi nisterial commission which determines th 

oOTie'nf in terras . aTCKe deplopmental 

the help of the Inspectorate General, ,?t.„ts 

"Instltut P4dagoglque National, and 
Programming and timetable ^afts are submitted to 
of necessity, the timetables must fit in with the 
fLllitieroffered by the ORTP (which enjoys the state monopoly). 

These permanent services are then charged with planning 

both programmes and study materials. The ?;^;^^®5’ J*°?P^^|®aohers 
information sheets and a regular Bulletin, ' 

containing instructional cards and 

for the students. This literature Is Inaultut 

Pddagogique National'!; the B^letin free of 

subscription basis, other macerlaxs are <^1®®®“^’^®^®^.^^?® ® 
charge. Certain required 

publishing houses, are sold generally (especially in the case 
Of language courses). 
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To date, for 19,67-68, 25^842 annual booldLets and 58,374 
quarterly booklets for teacher guidance have been distributed, 
as well as 478,000 student booklets; 16,000 copies of the RTS 
Bulletin are printed (12,000 on subscription, and 4,000 free 
of charge). 

For the period 1967 - 68 , 680 radio programmes (from a total 
of 1,996 broadcasts)' and 340 TV programmes (from a total of 890 
tpaiismitted) have hee'n produced. 

More specifically, with regard to adult education, and 
within the scope of optional disciplines as defined by the 
ministerial commission, a specialist program.me committee fixes 
the educational requirements to be sa1;ls fie^ and crystal3.ises 
the experience of adult education .bodies in those disciplines 
which the RTS plans to covir. This committee comprises, in 
addition to‘ representatives from the Ministry of Education and 
specialist staff from, other interested, ministries, also a wider 
range of represontat.ives connected with this specific type of . 
education; adult education centres, .large companies, chambers 
of commerce, training centres, adult education' associations, 
■family associations, rural clubs, youth hostels, cultural 
centres, etc. 

More specialised working parties carry out research into 
and. pinpoint for each programme series , the alms - with the 
pubjlic. in mind ^ academic progression, audio-visual teaching 
methods, and the way in .w’hicli audio-visual media and study 
materials complement each other. . Linked with the production - 
team, nucleus arc those whose experience is valuable such as 
teachers,: course organisers, tutors, advisers on content, 
journalists ... 

For each broadcast, a team, led by a co-ordinating professor 
gathers together the teacher, responsible for conterit, and the^ 
producer, who, after joining in the technical planning, directs 
the shooting. . It is at this level, that the final shape of 
the programme emerges. , However, as far as possible, of course^ 
the teacher attempts to make his. views known at the various 
stages of production; shooting, editing and cutting. 

2.2.4. - RTS ^bro adcasts during I 967-68 

RTS is on the air nation-wide for 22.10 hours per week in 
the case of radio, and for 13»08 hours in the case of television. 
There are various types of ^ broadcasti: 

(a) Auxiliary school broadcasts 

These accompany and facilitate class instruction. Radio 
broadcasts totalling 15*10 hours fo!r Fronohi. English, Latin and 
German are provided foi* all classes in the first four years 
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of secondary school (premier cycle du second degr4) as well as 
for ^sif Sd musicainotation (30 minutes) 

totalling one hour at primary schoo^ level are also broadcast 
for singings music and recitation. Mention should dlso be 
made of a fifteen minute programme aimed at kindergartens. 

Television carries mathematics for the lower secondary 
school forms (6bme, SSme, ^^me, 3 %rae) (four broadcasts of 
minutes each) and technology (4bme, 5^me) (1).^ 
an example of the kind of subject that ^if terms 

to introduce and develop in teaching. It also ^ 

of methodology, the possibilities for combining television 
and programmed instruction. 

In addition to these broadcasts which extend throughout 
the school year, there is a special programme during the summer 
vacaWoS^ ikended to prepare' students for the haccalaureat^ 
examinations in Septem.bers this is broadcast on radio. ® - 

morning, and two hours every afternoon un television. These 
programmes provide the main outlines of study, ».in .^-t-ne-?nn 

teaching how to use books, personal notes and/or documentation. 
Each week the Director of Studies appears on the screen “ud 
talks to the candidates; he also replies oh radio to questions. 
Supporting literature of some 200 pages containing aavice, 

broadcast data sheets, homework enauiby 

disseminated (in 1966 : 36,000, in 1967 • §9,500). An enq y 
made after the 196? operation showed that 60^ of the 87,500 
candidates sitting for Part Two of the 

cither all or part of these broadcasts, and that 40% of them 
requested and received the supporting literature. 
ranging series of broadcasts is, retransmitted live ^by , 

German and French services of Swiss television, ana may also be 
viewed in certain border regions (e.g. Belgium;. 

(b) ^ Polyvalent” broadcasts 

These are documentaries, aimed at supplementing classroom 
instriction, and may also be used in pers^ 

remote areas, and other adults of equivalent standard, 
elementary level, technology and arithmetic are taug^ trave^” 
as history and geography, and programmes, such as. OT-trave^ , 
“The Animal World”, ’’Life Around Us”, ’’Current Events , Tne 
• Woi-ld at Work”, ’’Work on Language”.; these programmes are 
shared by radio and television. At a more advanced eve , 
there are programmes on philosophy, science, . .-.v» 

lite^ture together with ninety minutes of either theatre or 

..•the film club, 

(1) Classes in France are numbered from above, not 

6^me is the first class of secondary education, the 5^nie is 

the next, etc. 
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(c) S pecial p rogrammes for teachers . . 

These are intended to further teacher training' as ■well as 
brush up the teachers* knowledge,. There, are radio programmes, 
for example to help teachers of classes created since the school 
leaving age was recently raised; there are TV programmes for 
elementary teachers (j=0 minutes) and for intermediate level 
teachers (30 minutes), , There are additionally' programmes 
offerihg refresher courses,' science, linguistics and philosophy'. 

Special programmes for adults (so called ” advancement” or 

”prpmot'ion” p3^ ' 

These began in 1965^ and have a dual purpose; 

“ .vocational advancem ent with a view to acqu.ir3.ng the 
■ •' neces'sary Imowied'se in order to attain a higher vocational 
standing; ' ' , • 

" cultural, advancement .with a view to enriching mens lives ' 

■ by raising them beyond th'sir present cultural level. 

Of course, these -two alms are -very closely linkedl. ; Cultural 
advancement may result in vocational advancement particularly 
in such .'a .varied industrial society as ours. Inversely, any 
endeavour iii the field of. vocational advancement must be linked 
with cultural advancement, especially when such endeavour is 
. undertaken under the aegis of the Ministry of -Education - the 
latter never separates its technico- economic responsibilities 
from those in the educational and humanistic fields*. 

The Second developmental Plan has extended broadcasting for 
1967*^68 to 5 1/2 hours weekly, of which 2. hours are' to be used 
for re- broadcasts . This practice; 

• • increases one*s chances of catching the programmes if 
prevant^^ the first time for professional or family 
reasons; « 

- makes it much more profitable for those-ewho can follow 

both broadcasts, especially if they have the good sense 
to study the supporting literature betwe en the two 
broadcasts; • ' 

- enable.^ group training leaders to previe’s/>? the programmes* 



*/ • 
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The programme series for 1967-68 comprises essentially 
modern languages (English and German), practical courses on 
electricity;, programmes on improving one*s self-expression, 
both written and oral, in French, on how -to read elementary 
blueprints, on basic economics « 

Prom the technical and academic points of view, the 
programme introducing the art of expression ("A mots decouverts ) 
has become a classic of its kind# It ls, in fact a highly 
disciplined synthesis of .the most varied and contemporary met.hodss 
^^spelling flash cards” which, subsequently, by musical and visual 
m^ans help’ to remove negative habits induced by the incorrect 
position of a given letter, oral work which reflects the impact 
of linguistic obligation on the mechanism of language, various 
visualisations of attempts at expression in narrative or . 

descriptive works# The supporting literature offers synthetic 
or analytical exercises to aid self— improvement, application^ or 
acquisition of the data given; it is clear that these exercises 
are intended to complement the broadcasts# A number of these 
exercises utilise programming methods which tie in with what is 
shown on the screen. 



Mention should also' he made of the series .’’Sayoir Hahiter” 
f Knowing How to Live) (10 broadcasts)# It hs-s 3 < particular 
type of "cultural adyancement" in mind, based onan analysis^of 
accommodation as a technical subject# The supporting literature 
is based on three guiding concepts* to .dissect and analyse the ^ 
way the programme is designed, to provide supplementary^ info imiat ion 
and, above all, to verbalise and concretise what the television 
image did not expound* 



2 # 2 # 5 # - Planned programmes for I968-69 

During 1968-69, the PTS will reinforce’ its activities in 
the priority ai’eas# In particular, there will be informative 
programmes intended for 4 ^me and lycee classes which will 

be of value for general school and vocational guidance; in 
addition, there will be more intensive programmes for school 
teachers and adult education teachers. 

In the adult education sector, program*ming will be 
developed in the following areas; 

1 # Broadcasts on self-expression in French will be revised 
and extended; 

2 ^ Common links between programmes teaching mathematics for 
the CAP (Certificat d^Aptitude ProfessioiinnTe) and the 
BEP (Brevet d^Enseignement Professionnel) will result in a 
new and fundamentally important series; 
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3. The programme^section entitled "Technical and scientific 
training " will be boosted both by ext'eiidlng^tKe stries' 
^^Drau^tsmanFihip" and .by th.e new series "introduction to 
Electronics"; . - • . 

. Modern Languages - technical vocabulary will be introduced. 

A new programme, sector will shortly appear which is likely 
to mark an important date in HTS develpment, namely "Advancement" 

. ("Promotion”). Through a series entitled "information and 
Adult Education Teacher Training” ari effort will’ be made to • 
blanket the adult population with a "tighter" programme. This ‘ 
programme will be implemented in co-^operation with the most 
„qualified organisations in this fields in particular with the 
INPA in Nancy (see para. ’2.3.). ... - 

2.2.6,. - The adult audience of the RTS 

■ ■■■■ » < * m i ll I I ■ ipamrnm, ^ mm ., mm m p 

The initial surveys aimed at ascertaining more clearly -the 
. comppsition of the, participating public and its study 
. motivations revealed’ that all four age groups’ were more or less’ 
equally represented (25^ each for the under 30 group; between 
• 30 nnd 40; 4o and 50; and the over 50 group).. A large number 
of "medium level personnel” were noted (technicians, 
representatives, nurses, teachers) as well as a few more typical 
_ categories .(office .staff, housewives, management, foremen, 

, pensioners). 

Thp .surveys found "a desire to learn" among older 

interviewees, and that 'the younger 'adults' were' preoccupied ’ 
with the practical applications of study. .All expresse.d their 
- —'awarjeness of the advantages to be. derived' for one ^s 

however, this was app'arently not' enough to induce. them to study 
the supporting literature constantly and actively. Very feW 
students were found who were willing to supplement the television 
course programme by participating in discussions, by taking tests 
or joining in group study. . In other words, apart from those 
3.imited cases, where they were repeated and utilised by educational 
bodies, the educational broadcasts • appear to have been viewed as 
an intermediate stage between entertainment and instruction. 

On the basis of this information, ’.the RTS endeavoured 
to tighten up its methods, and to define both its own 
instructional aims and those at adult education .centres. 

■ ./. 

















At presentj» only a small percentage of the adult 
pop’.ilation follows the programmes, making use of the supporting 
study materials. The breakdown Is as follows; it 
distinguishes between adults studying alone and those 
studying within an educational organisation. 



» 

SERIES 


INDEPENDENT 

STUDY 


1 

% 


ORGANISATIONS 


% 


TOTAL 


fo 


•*A mots 
converts” 


5,182 


36 


9,096 


64 


14,278 


lod 


Electricity 


7,191 


63 


4,220 


37 


11,411 


100 


Economics 


7,757 


W FT- ^ 

44 


11^1 II ■ ^ -f ^ 

9,992 


56 


17,749 


100 

■ 


Draughtsmanship 
and ”Savoir 
habit er'^ (Recent 

broadcasts) . 

/ 


1 ,W 


39 


2,278 

• • 


61 


3,722 


100 


TOTAI; 

• 


21 , 57 ^ 


46 


25,596 


54 


47,160 


100 



However, a much larger percentage of the population follows 
these broadcasts without obtaining the supporting study materials. 
According to the ORTP surveys, the number is around 500,000 - 
400,000 persons, that is twenty times more than the number of study 
materials distributed# 

Other surveys, have attempted to clarify the .way in which 
participating adults evolve, how group reception is organised, 
and the effectiveness of certain methods. 

(a) It was ascertained that more younger people are participating 
that the socio-vooational strata involved are extending, that thos 
adults who prepare for examinations to improve their status are 
increasing in number (44^- of subscribers to study materials), that 
the role of adult qducational bodies as distributors of knowledge 
is on the increase. However, indivudla^ motives often remain 
obscure, 

(b) Every possible and imaginable form of interplay was 
encountered between the role of the broadcast, that of the 
tutor and the sutdy materials, as well as the key part played 






by exchanges of Information between the RTS and the tutors; 
any Improvement in these inter-relations produces a positive 
change in attitudes. 

(c) Generally speaicing the methods are appreciated, but the 
"content" is often viewed as insufficiently adapted to meet 
"specific needs. More discussion groups have been suggested, 
together with more information material, articles in . 
the natioriai press, and the distribution of audio-visual 
material in. the form of 16 mm film. 

Audio*- visual techniques .applied alone have turned out to be 
hardly more effective than that of written exercises, when used 
alone. • On the other hand, the results are better when both 
approaches are associated. 

Normally, all assessment procedures and their results are 
intended to influence - as feedback - both production and the 
general policy of RTS. However, the extreme Inerti a of a 
feedback system based on these surveys*^caimot be denied. It 
takes many years before the slightest basic discovery can have 
any impact on an rudio-visual production. 

2.2.7. - Relations between the RTS and other radio/television 
netw'ork's or correspondence' course'^ institutions 

RTS broadcasts merge well into the entire complex of ORTP 
educational programmes, as is revealed by opinions expressed 
in the specialist magazines. For example, the programme 
"Chantiers Mathdmatiques" (applied mathematics) arouses interest, 
among many engineers, who are eager to learn about new mathematical 
forms. Plays and films highlighting the history of the cinema, 
broadcast presentations of authors* works, and programmes 
dealing with philosophy or the history of civilisations reach 
the widest public; a number of similarities thus emerge in the 
results which the ORTP and the RTS obtain throughout their 
cultural programmes, although both bodies start out with 
different goals in mind. Both are seeking increasingly for 
forms of expression which will standardise and blend their 
efforts. 

= A similar situation exists between the RTS and correspondence 
course instruction which is provided, in the strict sense, ol the 
word, -' by the'tJentre National de Tdld-Enseignementl Whilst the 
RTS is intended for all televiewers, and offers them the broad 
possibility of advancement, the CNTE does not deal with a 
potential group, but with a concrete public, made up of students 
who have enrolled with a specific aim in mind; this involves a 
regular, supervised effort. The initial divergence of 



objectives is therefore considerable; co-ordinating their 
respective tasks is still a sporadic affair* However;, the 
situation will doubtlessly be different if an integrated 
structure is set up; this would enable an educational 
interaction to be introduced among the various supporting 
elements of television instruction which itself (correspondence, 
RTS, audio-visual study materials distributed by post) could be 
promoted among the various types of group education (in firms, 
institutions, union or adult education associations). However, 
compared with certain solutions to this problem in other 
countries, where such integration has already been achieved, 
the present solution in Prance has the advantage of obliging 
each sector (on the one hand RTS, on the other correspondence 
course instruction) to pursue to the full its ovm potential 
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and characteristic aims. 
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CONCLUSION 



Designated in various ways, a growing number of public 
or private bodies provide? for a constantly increasing 
number of young people and adults, a type of education^*** 
outside the traditional framework' : - which is very varied in 
content, method and level# 

These forms of tx’aining and education are proving 
especially useful in meeting the new needs of continuous and 
permanent education which are being felt by people 
advanced societies# The institutions involved are still 
searching for the most suitable structures and methods p 
order to satisfy these requirements# Without any doubt, the 
best way to make progress in this field is to examine "Viheit 
has been accomplished here on an international level and to 
compare the results. 

The sole 'aim of this report was to contribute to such a 
pooling of experience. 
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THE EXPBPuIEITGE OP THE CTJCES 
IIT OOHRESPOHPEHOE G PURSE TU ITIQH 

General remarks about the CUOBS 

« . Hniversitaire de Cooporation Economiaue et 

SocxaXo^ (CUOBS) was ssi/ablistisd in 1954# lis ini*fc,ial "fcask T/as 
to provide courses for social advancement purposes (’’promotion 
sociale”; and for furtlier training of managerial staffs, if has 
developed greatly during the last fourteen years, and.. this 
development may be roughly delineated as follows; 

Initial phase 

People applied to take courses with the OUCES, on an 
individual basis; in fact, it operated like a national adult 
‘education institution. 

its activities covered two main cycles of tuition; 

certificates wbre awarded at tte completion of the first; 

Advanced work /promote on 
C7 50s t ude ni s { 'ihi s yea'r), 

- the second cycle for which no certificates were issued - 
and in which more than 1,2|50 students participate 
annually - operated roughly speaking at the following 
tv/o levels; „ • . . 

Engi neer and m anagement level 

Poremo rv tc chnicxan level 
* • * • 

The studies were structured according to a very flexible 
formula, resembling a restaurant menu; each student 
enrolled chose the course programme that suited him best, 
and sot up a ” tailor ^'mado” time-table of studies or' 
further training. . 

Chief featai'-os of these programmes 

IM4W MUM MM MwH MM MW Mk«* mm0 MM *M» M^if MM* MM* 

1. Enrollments were always loft up to the individual students 
themselves. The system was very liberal , based on 
voluntary participation . 
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■Rased upon the needs a nd the a ctual standards of the public , 
tho educationaT strategy sooks-^-Jevelop a process ox” 
initial teaching a nd learning preparing students lor an 
exchange of ideas and dialogue • 

These programmes v/ero not merely scientific or technical in 
content.- They stressed consistently 

the CUGES has developed generals non- scientif ic t-^aiuan^ 
courses which, for example, take up 

20^ of evening courses 

25^ of full time courses annually. 



Second phase 

m»rn i i ii 



It became apparent 

- ttat these programmes did not meet all requirements, and 

- that, satisfying individual needs vros, certainly necessary, 
but not enough. 



In fact, the problems facing an individual are not problems 
in themselves, but to a great extent are ag 

conditioned by his vocation; they 

possible 'to the place and situation within which they arise. 

This has been corroborated- by reciuosts both from industrial 
enterprises and public bodies. 

As a result, the CtJOES began to operate in various ways ins 



- public help organisations: Parsing schools, 

^ . hospitals in Pans 

- private Prench companies; Peugeot, Oiments lafarge, 
Porges do Strasbourg 

- the Office Oh^rifien des Phosphates in More coo, 

- tho Soci^t^ Hationalo de Sid(^rurgie (Steel) (or Soci6t^ 
Bonoise de Siddrurgie ) in Algeria 



Main^featuros of^this action 
1- Oo-suporvision of the activity 

HeauGsts to tho OIJOES wore not dealt with by the OUCES alone,* 
a programme would be oo-sup©rvisod by the factory oonoerned 
together with the CTJOES, both pursuing mutually independent 
pedagogic aims. 

By definition, the programme was transitional in nature, Qhd 
its scope would vary at different times; it was, in fact, based 
on a mutual understanding to offer courses of study. 

. 7 . 
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2 • T he OnCES Yvas responsible for training instruoiors 

Tlie ohtual training v/as given 'by instruQtors, who were 
selected from the place of v/ork« Thje course content wo.uid he 
discussed by tlie instructor-s with their trainees. The ‘gap 
bet\7oen training and work situation was to be as short as ' 
possible. 

training was not apx!)roached in terms of' 
individual but of collective imbalance , i*e. an imbalance in 
the social structure . 

As on organisational system, the factory serves concurrently 
as the • • • • ■ 

place ) , 

subject ) of training 
object ) 

via those, who undertake it. 

Third phase 

.. We have just . mentioned imbalance, and it is clear that 
this concept, when applied to industry,' reflects only a 
percentage of the facts. The factory itself depends on a 
technical, economic and social environnEnt which conditions 
it greatly. . ^ . 

If the CUCES had not become aware of this fact os it 
evolved, the situation today in Lorraine Would be there to 
remind it. 

Three years ago, the CUCES v/as called upon to set up a 
now system to cope with the problems arising in the iron deposit 
basin. It v/ould take too long, and yet, it v/ould be necessary, 
to -describe- 'the background to this pro^amme , the vital, initial 
surveys which determined the ^o gramme * s course , as well as the 
many working group meetings, representing the ; 

- the employers' federations, 

- the employees' federations, 

- the government. 

•«» 

It was to these policy making authorities that the CUCES 
submitted its working schemes and methods as well as its 
educational concepts. 
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Courses hUTe been in operation for the last two years. 

More than 1,000 minors have follov^ed or are follov/ing one 
or several study programmes, and in their own way are taking a 
path which they had not trodden for -chc past 10, 15 or 20 years, 
namely the path of ’‘education'*# 

of_this ty_ge_of action 

1 • It is not a OUOES programme 

It is primarily a programme initiated by leprosontatives 
from the^ region v/ho together with the CUCES supervise and direct 

it. 

2 . Ihe CUCES has an extra-mural task 

It places its resoui'ces at the disposal- of the region and 
helps to set „.p an educational system which approximates as far 
as possible to the needs of the ’’consumer”. 

This contiguity should be interpreted from three angles: 

^ geographic contiguity: the number of training locations 

should be increased; 

—1 human contiguity: the instructor should bo from the same 

vocational environment as the trainee; he shares his • 
anxieties and his way of life; 

• - intellectual contiguity; the instructor uses tlie same type 
of language; he knows wlxit is concrete for and familiar 
to the trainee. Ee can listen to his problems, his 
expectations and take them into consideration. 

“5. The teachings: process co ntains in itself the me a ns to reveal 
the needs of the trainee 

The immediate and direct effect of these features is the 
evolving nature of the system which is sot up and which musb 
continually adapt to the training situation as well as to its 
regional and contingent determinants. 

The CUCES programme, whJ. oh initially was to provide a basic 
general type of training, has gradually moved towpd practical 
training courses, and now prepares students for diploma courses • 
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This change has caused the CTJCES to examine the links 
existing at present between general and vocational training, 
and lias led the CUCES' together with representatives from, the 
technical education sector-, to study the possibility of 
dividing course content into units, and a system of "unit 
capitalisation'* (points system). 

. Problems remain; not everything has been solved. ¥e are 
thinking specifically of the relationship of such programmes 
to state industrialisation plans. We are concerned, in fact, 
with not alv/ays being one war boliind the times and with being 
able to plan our pro ^ammes with more clearly defined goals 
in mind . 

summary ; 

There are three . main' lines of action to be taken: 

- centred' on the individual, 

- centred on the factory and on the individual- 
organisation relationship, 

- centred on the region and on the 

individual-factory technical context, 
economic and social context, 
regional context relationship. 

These methods of approach are basically complementary. 
They have 'some meaning only to t.lie extent that they enable us 
to study the conditions and forms of continued adult education. 




# 




“"guided " tuition; one way tov/ard permanent education 

Ultimately, the methods. which mq have just discussed, are 
connected v/ith^the following essential factors; a reduction in 
the number of instructors, by making uso of norsons already 
working in the environment \7here the training takes place; 
taking as one’s starting point the concrete situation and 
daily personal experience of the student and leading to 
general culture; a balance between the contribution of 
knowledge and one's personal development; self-instruction and 
reciprocal education; alternation of theory and practice; 
mental processes applied and work methods used; finally, self- 
supervision which enables each student to measure his progress 
in relation to his own aims* 



/ 
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iloWGVor, V7h.ether at university lovel, in the form of a 
regular and total retraining programme j or VTitiiin a socio- 
vocatioiial milieu, this permanent education can hardly apply to 
students, living j.n isolated circumstances or in a widely 
scattered community, i.o« persons \iho cannot attend classes. 
Moreover, although the few experiments in this field carried 
out hitherto, have been enthusiastically received, they still 
reflect an embryonic stage, if we consider the scope and importance 
of adult education as well as the organisation which it requires. 
This is why the OUOBS, itself, has undertaken a number of 
experiments in the field of tele -guided” home study tuition. 

Before wo examine these experiments in detail, let us try to 
see them in relation to correspondence course instruction by 
looking at the main aspects of the latter. Symptomatic of 
correspondence course tuition is its multi-layered flexibility ; 

- in applicability; draughtsmanship as well as stenography 
are taugii^V"^^^ ^2?t of salesmanship as well as 
mathematics, and v/ith the help of increasingly varied 
grapliic media; 

- in study organisation; the student may work when and 
where he wishe s , wrE'Ein a pliant framework selecting 
the most conducive rate of study, and without having 
to attend classes; 

* work evaluation ; via exercises, essays, answers 

to specific study questions, v/’ork projects, examinations, 
all of which are prepared in a relaxed atmosphere; 

- in stu dy course distrib u tion ; these courses are 
available to students riving in the most remote areas 
and from all strata of the population, providing they 
can read and write. 

However, this type of instruction presents certain 
problems: on the one hand, it is difficult in practice both 

to adapt a study course to meet the needs of each individual 
student, especially if he is clearly above or belov/ average, 
and to allow for every difficulty that every student may 
encounter, when a single word v;ould have sufficed to resolve 
the obscurity in question. Brom this angle, it is clear that 
the introduction of programmed instruction and audio-visual 
aids represents a considerable advance. Wo shell examine 
certain experiments in this sector. 
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On tho othor hand, there is a very serious prQblom, arising 
from tho very concept of corrospondonce tuition, which is 
reflected at apprenticeship level; one general feature of 
instruction lies in confronting the student with a number of 
situations to be .resolved; he is thus trained to handle similar 
situations which he may meet subsequently, in correspondence 
tuition, irrespective of the quality of the course y tho 
follov7inf two elements will always bo missing: contact with 

othe.rs, which is in fact one of the determining factors in any 
real work situation, and the habit of gi*oup activity v/hich is 
becoming increasingly important. In other words, the trainoe 
situations, refle'cted in correspondence course tuition, create 
a considerable aberration factor and, consequently, their 
effectiveness will always remain limited. 

This cultural isolation results in the second kind of 

difficulty encountered by correspondence course students'; not 

only does this type of tuition exclude certain categories of 

training, it also strengthens in students such personal 

tendencies as loneliness, individualism, and a refusal to take 

other opiniops .iptp consideratipn (not to speak of a refusal 

simply to listen), a situation that is already so typical of 

learning in our country. 

% 

This psychological isolation, the absence of human contacts, 
of life, create, a distressing situation; the student is not 
motivated; if he falls behind in his work at any given moment, 
no one is available to help him resume his protracted and 
austere endeavours. There is no immediate outside help he can 
call on, and the method of written advice is inadequate for 
really guiding the student, not merely before he enrols in a 
course, but, especially, during his instruction; this method 
cannot deliberately accelerate, slow down, stop or even change 
a course of tuition, that is, it cannot create measures which 
have become necessary to preserve the mental equilibrium of 
participating students. 

We are also aware of the bitterness and resentment that 
are caused by failure (often a synonym for not having passed 
an examination « which proves very little in the case of an 
adult) after tremendous efforts, vindicated alone by the 
tenacity of a poorly advised student. This state of affairs 
is escGcially serious as it is accompanied by a distressing 
family and cultural isolation, resulting from the amount of 
work needed to achieve results. 
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Taking a standard type course, when working eigho hoi^s or 
more in a factory, IuyoIyqs of course great material sacrifices 
in terms of loss of earnings; it also means sacrificing 
leisure time and family life, possibly over a several years 
period. There is a consequent risk of maladjustment, even for 
those students, who are strong-willed and determined. Ihi 
situation is exacerbated in the case of correspondence courses. 



To conclude our remarks on this subject, it should 
noted that the type of students taking -such courses are not 
automatically trained to study on their own? ^ yea they must do 
their homework in the evening, just like their children, and 
moroovGr ofijon undGr VGry itiQd©Q,uaii6 living conditions ^ o 
factor V7hich creates even more psychological problems. 






III. She t ransition to "-tele-Kuiaed" srou j?_M»^ — 
experiments . 

What steps should be tateji? How^hou l d^ t |, ^ ^ 

An inii ial se (luestions xxes in supplementing tins 

type of education by creating small study 

produce the necessary social situation for the trainee, plus 
direct contact with the instructor, which allows him in 
particular to obtain better individual guidance. However, 
another problem arisess which instructor? The ^number o 
teachers is too small to guarantee regular multiple— group 
instruction. In addition, they are not necessarily prepared 
to do this kind of work; the courses they offer may not be 
adaptable, unless reworked in conjunction with those for 
which they are intended. Hence the concept of 
group study, by which a considerable number of the above 
ffifficuities may be resolved. 



The experiments which we are about to describe are ^ery 
varied in nature, but the concept of “tele-guided” studv is 
at the basis of all of them; each experiment aims at preserving 
a maximum of flexibility linked to a form of reciprocal 
education within a group that is “assisted” more or less at 
long range by a specialist;- each experiment applies +he_ 
principle of student self-evaluation, and is concerned with 
develoioing a sense of individual autonomy to the fuljest 
which can only be acquired through contact with others by 
comparing opinions and progressively training one’s own 
judgment. nevertheless, and we shall examine this factor 
in conclusion, these experiments represent only one step 
toward a more total solution which can be fully integrated 
into the working life of man. 
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^ Insinuciion vj'i'fch. and wi'fch.ou'fc ^roup study 



inmoTt-npf experiments, one of particular 

importance reflected the use of programmed study materials 

with or without group study » Ihis led the IlO'A during 1967-68 
below* ^ number of surveys which are reported on briefly 



159 persons (87 i.ron ore miners from the Briev region and 

technical staff from the Nancy region, 
divided into 59 taking social advancement - ’’promotion, sociaie” 
courses and 35 e^piled solely, in tiiis experimental course) 
ollowed a training programme, based on the use of programmed 
study materials, and using, however, four different approaches 

oT number of students (19) v/orked completely on their ov/n, 
although in case it was re<iuested, and only under this 
condition, proT-’lsion was made for a teacher to assist them- 
a second group (52) worked partially alone, that is they met 

9 ig3?oup for course briefings; a third group (36) 
me u together at each work session with teachers, whose 
participation, however, was limited to answering individual 
questions; the final group (52) met together at each v/ork 
session with fully participating instructors, v/ho utilised 
the programmed materials. 



« • 

Tests were given regularly before the trainee period 
began, during and immediately after it was completed, then a 
few months later. 



In addition, discussions v;ere he3«d v/ith the adult students 
to determine to what extent they were satisfied or dissatisfied, 
and which drav;backs or advantages they had noticed in these 
training techniques. 



The main results of this survey are as follows: 

! ■*** 

(l) Quantitatively 

- Neither the final test nor retention test enabled us to 
confirm the assumption that a group trai.nee course i 7 ith 
an instructor gives better results than a group of 
trainees working partially alone, that is, each student 
.working on his own, and meeting with others under an 
instructor every fortnight. It v;as only at Briey that 
a preference was shown for a wholly instructor-oriented 
group. 



- By contrast, the student ’category worki ng compl etely 
alone (this involvod only two segmoS^s of entire 
participating group) always produced significantly 
poorer results compared with all tho other categories* 
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2here was a much wider distribution of marks from the 
student groups working alone than from those studying 
with a tutor, that is, the presence of a tutor gives 
the group greater homogeneity. 

- Individual characteristics such as age or level of 
ability (in logical thinking) play a relatively. more 
impoirfcant role in the success of a trainee working 
alone than of a student participating in group training. 

( 2 ) Qualitatively 

An analysis of discussions with indt/idual students at 
the end of the experiment revealed the typical problems of 
someone working alone; 

- SP'L 

Ihe system of "pedagogic aid" available for students 
v/orking completely alone was very rarely utilised by those 
having difficulties; this v;as because students were too shy 
to explain their setbacks to an instructor whom they did not 
know. 






If this type of training reflects a need, it has not yet 
reached the priority level. 

' Ihe home study trainee course was not followed regularly 
and suffered qualitatively, especially as the adult students 
considered it a pursuit unconhected with their everyday lives. 
Ihere were those who worked fitfully and only when they felt 
in the mood, and who considered their study burdensome; 
others, v/ho applied study methods already tested by other 
trainees, welcomed their courses as a form of relaxation. 

Former CTJOBS students, working alone derived the greatest 
advantage from the courses together with recent school leavers. 

- I^he ue£d_t£ £X£3?£SS aciuir^d^knowl^d^e 

She regular course briefings helped students, partially 
working on their own, to regain their vigour *omehow; this 
was due both to the pedagogic impact of the group meetings 
and to their social conteiit. 

In particular, in the case of programmed instruction, 
these group meetings gave the student the possibility to 
extend and generally rehearse the knowledge which he had 
absorbed gradually. 
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More over, by virtue of the work method involved, the 
student working alone, found it tremendously difficult to be 
both judge and judged, to determine Ms own trainee level 
with no criteria to assure him that ho was moving in the 
req.uired direction. Contact “with others who v/ere studying 
alone, enabled him to see things in perspective* 

Pinally, the adult student has no faith in the knowledge 
he has acq.uired until he has discussed it ,\7ithin the group. 

It is the group as much as r.ha teacher ?;hich sanctions this 
knowledge and breathes life - into it. 

The frequency and content of the course briefings depend 
directly on the degree of autonomy which the individual 
students adopt toward their training. 

Apart from these problems, programmed instruction by 
its very characteristics (resolving difficulties in stages, 
independent evaluation of one’s o-wn progress by having the 
correct answer available) has become an effective method 
for stimulating or restoring a degree of self-confidence 
in students working alone.* In this sense, it is a valuable 
tool for encouraging adults, discouraged by their earlier 
education, to take up some form of training* 

' In bur opinion, this incentive to pursue a training 
course should itself adhere to certain conditions in the 
same way as the ensuing programmed trainee courses* 

2* Autonomous groups for supplementary foreign language 

training 

When the OUCBS v/as established in 1955, the father ^ 
training, courses for management personnel dealt mainly with 
economics and the social sciences. A demand for supplementary 
foreign language courses quickly made itself felt. 



Even if one can approximately understand a text after 
having studied a foreign language at secondary school level, 
in most cases it is very difficult to converse correctly. 
Nowadays, a loiowledge of English or German is becoming ^ ^ 
increasingly necessary. Ihe demand for such further training 
courses is growing, therefore, in importance. 



Ihis is why we began to 

our refresher training programes. Ihese took the 
fiTOUPS in the ’’classic" tradition: around fifteen studenu 

fould meet with a teacher and work for tv;o hours weekly, 
using the "classroom" method* 



m / • 
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Tory soon we wore obliged to modify this approach for t'.ie 
follovring reasons; 

(1) it was difficult to meet all student requirements; 

(2) very few teachers were familiar v/ith or knew anything 
about the nev/er teaching methods (audio^-visual 

. te ohnique s ) ; 

(3) the fact that th? students came from far ana wide 
soriouslv impeded the "classical" teaching formula; 

' the students had to meet at prescribed times and 

places; 

( 4 .) each ^roup contained a- large number of students, 
resulting in minimal indiiddual participation; 

(5) attendance fluctuated in view of: 

- the rigid system (prescribod hours and locations), 

- the inevitable restraints for an adult (work, 
family life, etc.) 5 

(6) there v/as a desire to reduce the expenses involved* 

Consequently, we Se^mothod, 

•intended for engineers and management personnel, uuw m , 

that of autonomous groups for extension language cou 
English and German. 

(Eo enable interested students to attain the following goals 
under the best possible conditions « 

onaiferabfe^i^aSe^siiict fhef -^rf af^acLol^ be tble 

to SnUSH UP, COUSOIIDATE and ^ 

moment, this system excludes absolute beginners;. 

In concrete terms, this means that students may 
the language correctly. 
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te£hniquG_s ' • 

^J'hat is an autonomous group and how does it operate? 

At the he ginning of the year, future participants take a 
test, comprising an aural section to determine oral 
comprehension, and a written section to. check grammatical 
knov/ledge* . . 

The results make it easier to set up groups which v/ill 
be as homogeneous as possible, consisting of between four 
and six persons, all of approximately the same level of 
attainment. 

The groups are autonomous to the extent that they decide 
the frequency and s c'he'd ule o’f the ir meet ings (on an average 
one tv/o -hour session weekly). Similarly, the meeting place is 
selected by the students;' in this way, they can gather in 
districts other than urban centres* 

The group studies with the aid of audio-visual material 
which is provided (magnetic tape recordings, texts, illustrations), 
and v/hich has been specially, prepared for this programme. 

Tt 'utilises a recorder for listening to the study tape, 
recording exercises and for oral communication with the 
supervisor. The Skinner principle of immediate correction is 
employed. An additional moans of supervision is the liaison 
tape (see page 69 : Liaison tape). 

Each group has its own teacher, who follows its progress 
throughout the year. • Ho is present at the first meeting, 
then visits the group every five weeks, in order to determine 
what progress has been .made and what difficulties enoountered' 
to answer questions, etc. Nevertheless, the teacher is al¥\^ays 
available, and can, at any time, help them out of difficulties. 

This method has been used for G-erman since 19^4-? so far, 
thirty- two groups have applied it, 

A throe year programme has been establisJrjed for lower, 
intermediate and: advanced levels respectively. 

Thirty^four English language , groups have used the method 
since 1966, but only at t.he intermediate level. It is planned 
to set up a programme first for advanced, then for lower 
levels. 
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Preparing study and liaison tapes 



1- Oontonts of a stucly tapo 

- Entire text is given: 

A text (short narrative or dialogue) is given tv/o 
or three times in succession at an average speed, 

The students listen YfITHOUT COESULTING- THE TOITTEE 
TEXT. Occasionally, illustrative aids are pro'vided 
(photographs or drav/ings) to help them understand 
the oral text. 

Vocahulary: 

(a) Presentation: the meaning of every new 

G-erman concept is given (either by illustration, 
or in the student’s mother . tongue ) ; 

(b) H.e-utilisation: every new lexic unit is then 

used again in a brief and simple context (a 
short phrase v/hich the student must repeat •••)* 

- Entire text is repeated: 

(again, the students do not consult the vw’itten text) 

- Text is repeated (in separate units): 

(a) Short sentences: simple repetition of each 

sentence, after it has been given; each 
sentence is heard three times; at a given 
signal, denoting that the unit reading is 
over, the students stop the tape and repeat 
the sentence which they have just listened to. 

(b) long sentences: the text is recreated in 

successive stages; \Yhen it is first spoken^ 

the students hear only the nucleus (or framework) 
of the sentence; a new element is added to 
this nucleus vd.th each successive reading; 
each time the students repeat the now sequence, 
which has just been read. Sometimes, the text 
is also reconstituted on a progressive line by 
line basis. 

- Entire text is repeated a third time; 

The students listen once more to the entire text 
(still without consulting the written text) which 
is now spoken more quickly. 
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- Substitution and transposition exercises, 

• t 

- Transformation exercises (by combinations expansion 

or reduction), 

- Restatement exercises: 

!• For tliis set of exercises, the models are taken 
from the text provided duriiag phase A, 

2, These exercises are designed as follows: 

(a) stimulus (followed by a space for the 
ansv/er); 

‘ (b) ' student's answer (limited response*- 

time); 

(c) model answer (provided on tape); 

(d) model ansv/er is repeated (to inculcate 
what has been learnt) 

3* These exercises progressively test grammatical 
points * ■ 

Re-utili£ati^n_of lexi£ £ 2 iteri£l_and_fre£ ^x^ression 

- Passive period (evaluation and correction): 

- Evaluation exercise (which enables the students 

to check if they have properly absorbed new. . 
vocabulary) ; this is a "missing word" 
exercise: the last word in each, of the. twenty 

.exercises in t.ho exercise is missing and must 
be jotted down by the students after listening 
to each secLuence • (Sel.f-correction system* ) 

- Identification, exercise : the students show b.y 

a + (yes) or - (no) if the content of the 
phrases they hear coincides v/ith that of the 
text. 

- Active... period : 

- Questions and answers: (on the text); simple 

answers (the question content is entirely o.r 
partially repeated); answers made up by the 
students (with the h^lp of words taken from 
the text); general answers (unconnected with 
the text itself). (Same framework as given 
above.) 
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- Training students to express themselves freely: 

3€ the students must ask q.uestions for each 
phrase given; 

35 general comments: students ask questions 

about one another, 



2 « Liais o n tape 

The students record various exercises on this tape: 



(e*) They read the text; 

(b) Exercises (provided in v/ritten form) which are 
similar to those on the s tudy tape; the method 
adopted consists of "bombarding” the students xilth 
questions; the student does not read the phrase 
v/hich he must modify; this is road to him by a 
f e llow-st ude nt ; 



(c) Jtftpee exercises: the students ask questions about 

the current text or a text, studied during a 
previous meeting; each student in turn acts as a 
"target" for his co-students* questions* i,iJO. 
less advanced students, a set of questions is 
provided.) 

This recording is first corrected by the students, then 
listened ^o by a teacher. 



Results 



1 . legative aspects 

It would seem that these fall mainly into two categories: 

(a) Lack_of P£ular contact with_a_teacher 

In contrast to the traditional type of group, the 
teacher hero is "physically" present only at one 
out of every five meetings* 

(b) Lack of 

As the teacher is not present when the students are 
at work and recording the exercises, it is clear 
that their phonetic mistakes can only be corrected 
at a later date (i.e* when the tape itseli is 
corrected) • 

.A 
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2o Positive aspects 

fcam— ^tiwi III ,mw i w i mu ir ^ j 

(a) On the basis of this method, the time needed by 
one teacher to supervise eight autonomous groups 
(approx. 48 students)' more or less equals the time 
needed to teach two traditional groups .(24 students),- 
hence the- need for more teachers under the latter 
method. 

(b) This method reflects great operational flexibility: 

« the students may change the frequency of their 
' meetings; 

• the length of the meetings may be varied; 

»• there is a choice of meeting places; 

T there are much greater possibilities for learning 
and self-expression tlian in a traditional group ■ 

(each s;fcudent has about 20 minutes speaking time 

.. during a two hour session); 

• there is the stimulating interest of group work 

and its result: reciprocal education^and self^ ‘ 

correction; 

• the students show a greater degree of initiative 
and involvement especially as the teacher is 
not present to induce a ready-made ansv/er; 
consequently, the v/ork accomplished is by far 
more significant and interesting. 

It should be noted that student attendance in autonomous 
groups is far -more regular thaii in traditional groups, and 
that drop-outs- are extremely rare during a given year# 

for example: an English-language autonomous group at 

longwy consisting of four students at the 
beginning, met 21 times between 
6 Docember 1967 and 14 May 1968 with a 
total of only four student absences. 
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Orsanisa-bion c osts 

I I ■ ■- I ' r 

Comp^ativ^ ^rim£ ^o^tjs 



. 


Traditional Groups 


Autonomous Groups j 


Cost per group 


1 




leaching hours 


54 hrs at 62.88 
= 5,391 F . 


8 hrs^^ at 62.88 

= 505*04 F 


Travel (contractual) 


0 


80.00 F 


0 corrections 


0 


880.32 F 


Cost of texts and 






re pro d uo t i on— 
secretarial work 


32 F 


300.00 F 


Mailing of literature - 
pro— paid postage 


0 


80.00 F 


Total 


3,423 S' 


1,845.36 J- 


-Student costs 


285. F 


307,00 F 


Student costs/hr 


5.20 F 


5.10 F 



* I'or autonomous groups; approx- 60 hrs .annually. 

5. A training programme v/ithin a oompany 

Tlae aim of this programme, now completed, was to provide 
training in mathematica;! statistics for engineers in a large 
French cement company, to enable them to investigate and 
analrso problems within this industry on the basis of such 
methods, and to resolve thorn with or without the aid of 
specialists, depending on their degree of complexity*. More 
generally speaking, we wished to provide a ”tailor-mrde" 
training which 'would moot their real needs and injecv a 
"probabilisf note into their daily work. It shoull be 
romeiiborod that these engineers were to be found in th-jrteen 
different factories, which were themselves scattered all over 
the country. 






/ 
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In this case, we no longer called in outside specialists, 
but made use of the company ».s engineers, already versed in 
statistics, and who received supplementary training on the 
material to be taught as well as teacher training, so as to 
be able afterwards to instruct small groups of their colleagues, 
working concurrently to acquire additional knowledge and to 
apply it to resolving their problems. 

(^) or i ent a t i on pr ogra mine was implemented at two 

levels? 

(a) Training_f uture ^e^cher-e^ 

• Content (statistics /; the selected engineers 
iollowed, individually, a basic three months* 
course, provided by the CtJCES and accompanied 
by numerous exercises; following this course, 
the engineers gathered together to determine 
and standardise the training level. The 
course is one mentioned earlier in this 
report, i.e. Intended for engineers and 
management personnel, 

• £g4ag og loally , the selected engineers met 
together to examine the trainee scheme and 
group teaching methods, 

•• ■ This training was supplemented by the following 
programme : 

(^) £^ou£ of_teacher-engin£ers prepared study 

materials needed to reinforce the programme; 
these comprised; 

h,^sic course which has Just been mentioned 
and which was specially reshaped by the nucleus 
of teacher-engi;\eers. It consisted of ten 
lessons or cha pavers; 

a number of e xercises for comprehension 
testing of the various chapters. These 
exercises were also provided by the CUCSS, 
then reviewed and modified by the engineers ; 

. a series of examples and exercises taken :? 7 om 
the specific Industry *s experience, prepared 
by the teacher-engineers and shov/ing 
concretely how these methods may be used in 
the daily vjork of the engineers concerned, 
as well as training them to Investigate, 
expose and resolve problems connected with 
their field. A number of complex problems, 
also prepared by the teachers, enabled the 
students, moreover, to revise what they 
had learned every three or four chapters, / 
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It should be noted that the aim of adapting these methods 

. .. 4-u^ « A^Yv^•K^<r, vTtr _ fl o n Tn H nOTri T 



.T; SI1.UUXU. UU liv^ UV.»U. UAAJ-4 U WJ-U^ IT 4. T 

it the particular needs of the company - reflected both 

. ^ ^ ^ wr%rr + 'r»cia+.Tr»Tni: Thn 



n 



the course and the exorcises - was in no way to restrict the ^ 
SCOOP bv living th 3 content a practical slant; on contrary, 
it IL inlelded to enable the students to link what they ^vould 
learn to what they already know, to the 

are familiar and are facing. Moreover, the CUoES exeroxsoo 
which cover problems arising in every sector of tlie economy, 
guarantee to broaden their thinking* 



In examining the details of this orientation programs, it 
should be added that it 3.astod four months and follo^^ed th:, 
pattern indicated below* 



o 

ERIC 



- A number of discussions vrare held with management . 
representatives and“engineers of the company; ^ those 
brought out some important points concerning implementation 
of the course and the expectations v/hich it 
first mooting was thon arranged for the 
'ongTnoor s , the production manager and two 

whfworo responliblo for this programme. All were briefed 
in advance by having examined the course in statistics 
(in its unmodified form) and a document outlining 
main ideas behind the programme; the meeting had four 
objectives: 



to examine in detail the whole concept of this 
programme and of the basic course on which it centred; 



to reviev/ the concept jointly and develop it concretely; 



to discuss initial problems arising from this concept; 



« to study the practical measures needed to launch the ^ 
programme and to define the functional responsibilities 
of each group member. 



After this meeting, the engineers of* the company had a 
three months* individual study p eriod , working on the 
iTaH s*HIc"s"lx) u^ se and l;”ho accompanying exercises; they 
maintained regular contacts with the CTJOBS to eliminate 
any serious difficulties whloh might have slov/ed down 
or inhibited their individual progress. (The possibility 
of a second interim meeting was not excluded, should the 
need have arisen c. however, this need did noj arise). 



An initial two*-day seminar v;as thon held enabling the 
enginoeFs to siiandaraTs^ their knowledge of the basic course. 



to correct or expand certain obtuse points, and to prepare 
the various supporting study materials for the first 

• ■./. 
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Gha'jj'ters to "be taught^ In addition, the toaohor-enginGere 
provided a list of specific problems relating to thoir 
industry v/hich v/ere examined jointly and revised by 
participants. 

'PioQ'fch.^s recess v/as devoted to collecting data arid restating 
tEose" problems which had been dissected to i3.1ustrate 
their gradual solution in the course of lessons » 

- Finally, the teacher -engineers met again for a one week 
seminar . Ihis time, discussion centred on the problem of 
communicating knowledge to the student group; the 
teacher-engineers contributed a number of theoretical 
ideas both on teaching methods and on group monitoring; 
they also reflected on trainee situation attitudes, ways 
to handle the student groups and held textual discussions. 
A meeting with management representative s decided how the 

cl)mpahy’s engineers ^ol^Id' b'^^ informed '61 the training 

programme, examined the process of selecting candidates 
and dividing them into groups as well as possible future 
extensions to the programme . 

Oonseq.uontly, from the first instructional year, roughly 
speaking one out of every two engineers volunteered to 
take the training course;' as the resultant student 
numbers v/ere too large to handle within a single year, 
it v/as decided to offer a consecutive series of such 
courses, each of one year’s duration, and comprising 
around thirty to thirty-five students, divided into five 
or six groups of six students cache Ihe fourth training 
course will have been completed this year. 

( ^ ) 0?he teaching process 

It is at this stage that ‘’tele -guided” tuition really “ 
began, since the teacher-engineers now assumed responsibility 
for training within the .flexiblo framev/ork which was elabora-^'Gd 
with their co-operation. 

Supported by a constant appraisal of its progress, this 
phase lasted approximately one year. A13. students participating 
in the first course v/ere divided into small groups, each 
directed by a teaohar-engineor. Ihese groups, scattered all 
over the country, worked autonomously an^ at thoir ov/n tempo of 
study; all tried, however, to maintain a relatively parallel 
rate of progress in order to ensure training uniformity within 
the company. 



c. 



/ 



# 
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A eoneral session was held at the beginning ox the ^programme 
iti orS^"trTrTirihe"enginGers on the training course and to 
give them an opportunity to consxder 

course, their individual expectations, the training a pp-^oach, 
and- the system of evaluation that would be establisned. 

Additionally, a second general session is held at the end 
of each training phasel this attempts to reach conclusions 
about the training and to evaluate overall contributionK. made. 

Bet\7een these two jpol^s, each group meets 
TOUghTf'T^'^emYT'^J per month; the remaining time is devoted 

to individual study. 

In other words, each chapter .constitutes a *’work unit > 
lasting approximately one month and including ;Wo group meetings. 
TqIcxup' iiiijo cccoutiii ijli© vnriQ*tions 270SuXijing ifr th 
individuality of the different groups, the work-of each unit 

is structured as follows; 

'^!e shall take as our point of departure a group meeting, 
designated session i; . 



Session i; 

{Dhe previous chapter is worked through and exercises are 
done on it. The teacher then presents the next chapter 
(in particular, its salient ideas, subtle points, and its 
practical significance for the cement industry), and 
distributes the relevant study materials. 



• 5-4 week study period; 

The students v/ork individually at the course and t^ 
exercises of tliis chapter; each course participant may 
call on the teacher if his study progress is inhibited. 
Concurrently, each student looks into examples or problems 
taken from the practice of ceuBnt factories which might 
illustrate this part of the course, and serve as 
poten*^al points of application for his ov/n work. 



. Session i t is 

The students examine jointly <iuestions raised by each of 
them on the ohapter*. The teacher is there to clarify 
any difficult points. 

The group then works through pertinent exercises on cement 
factory problems; these exercises both arise from the 
study materials and are also provided by the group 
participants themselves, (It is at this point especially 
that the group’s progress is evaluated.) / 
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The students then set up their ov/n work plan for the 
ensuing phase; this includes, in particular, data 
revision and attempts to apply certain principles. 

The teacher presents the next chapter and distributes 
the relevant study materials. 

In conclusion, it should be noted that the teacher- 
engineers met periodically tliroughout this "extension” 
training phase to discuss any difficulties together, 
perhaps to amend the way in which the programme v/as 
being implemented, bearing in mind -the lessons to be 
dravm from the initial work units, and, finally, to 
prepare jointly the supporting study materials needed 
for further phases of the course. 

Here too, therefore, their instruction continues on a 
reciprocal education basis; if necessary, this instruction 
can 'be supplemented by another seminar, more comprehensive 
than the one held at the end of the preparatory phase. 

This then is the framev/ork of the training programme which, 
as already mentioned, has been offered on four successive 
occasions; each time, the course was taught by a nev/ group 
of engineers, trained from the second course onv/ards on the 
statistical material by teachers from the previous course, and 
on teaching methods with the help of the OHOES. naturally 
improvements have been made to the initial approach^ in 
particular, opinion surveys were introduced before and after 
the training course. ^ However, this is not the place to go into 
detail: basically, it ma;y be said that the principle of this 

experiment, as with the previous two, is to economise on means 
and produce quick results, to work on the principle of small 
study groups, and to utilise concin?rently special teaching 
techniques v/hich to some extent resemble programmed instruction, 
and a method of contact with the "i.ources of information" which 
differs from that used in an ordinary correspondence course,, 

Also as in the case of the previous experiments, it presupposes 
a high intellectual level, possibilities for students to meet 
and serious study preparation. 

However, six key features distinguish this experiment 
from the others;' 

» Essentially, it provides "tailor-made" > cours es, and aivus 
consTantiy a-b meeting l;he specifier needs of “^ile engine' ors, 
at the same time providing them in fact ?/ith the very 
means of recognising these needs (concrete instruction). 

® I*^ rationalises instructor staff, eliminating the use of 
outside teacliers and indeed of instructors ("moniteurs" ) 

(an earlier suggestion) and instead making use of real 
experts, taken from the work environment itself, and 
trained for this purpose both in form and content. / 





I 



T+. nsfis a teaching method, developed together with tte 
rolH -engineers, whioT r'to a great extent dra^i^s on the 
lolt cono^tflLets of the students' own experienoe. 

. It systematically alternates individual and 
flieorv and ' prao’tioet stuay of theoretxoal and actual 
SblLs, tocher and student course contributions; it 
even rotates the trainee phase with a 

to work in the factory or the 

training to be integrated into the daily activity of the 

individual engineer. 

. It constant ly evalu ates progress, not by 

class marks, but~n a very concrete man^r via the stuay 
groups themselves; from the moment ttet each , 

becomes aware of problems involving * ^ 

arise from statistical methods, and on 
teohniq.ues proposed for solving 

determine the subsifuent study phases together with the 
teacher. 

. I>iaally, it allows teafrer- e ngineers t o t ral i^ injti^ 
other engineers a s^ nstructb^^^ this ensures the •_ 

continuity anTTxpansion of the programme which becomes 
in this way progressively less dependent on the body 
which originally created it* 

It should be mentioned that the company 
responsibility for the fourth training course; *yhe OiJOEb^^only 
offers its aid if this is requested by the teachers,* should ma;j or 
problems arise. In addition to providing knowledge and . 

tools, the course also offers really functional training whi h 

the engineers are keen to pursue within tte fniinw-ii-n 

company~supervised programme of further education and follov/— up 

activity » 

4. An experiment usin^ video tape recording 

In providing training courses at centres other than ISTancj > 
it is often difficult to find the teachers we need on the spou. 

Then such instructors are found, we are neither certain of 
their ■l-oaching abilities, nor of the extent to whion they can^ 
devote the necessary time to preparing and organising a training 

course. 

% 

lUiis situation led us to consider using audio-visual media 
to mitigate these various drav/baoks, and immediately television 
came to “mind* 

4 



j ^c 
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Currently, I'rench television regularly offers adult 
education courses. However, as these courses are supposed to 
reach .the .widest possible segment of the population (no 
particular sector of the public being specified), the result 
is that their content level remains rather superficial. The 
reciuests we have to deal with at our other centres cover more 
specialised courses and have, therefore, a mors limited 
interest. 

In addition to the specific nature of our courses,, 
educational television has two major drawbacks inherent in 
the limitations of a telecast: 

• - 'The television schedules are rigidly fixed. \7e need a 
high degree of flexibility in viev/ of the conditions 
in which we provide courses; we must be able to adapt 
to the availability of our students, which itself is_ 
dictated by the particular working conditions operating 
in their companies. 



- As regards the telecast itself, v/e cannot imagine a 

sixty or ninety minute period of instruction for adults, 
who themselves have no chance of vocally participating. 

.• The practice of presenting a thirty or sixty minute^ 
televised lesson at one go and excluding the possibility 
of dialogue seems to us to be contrary to the 
fundamental pedagogic principles of adult education. 

T'or these various reasons — and because we believe in the 
value of tel.evision both as a means of instruction and of 
resolving our particular problem, that is, the shortage of 
qualified .teachers - we had to come up v/ith a system which 
would allow us concurrently to maintain: 



— the specialised nature of course content; 
-* flexible broadcast schedules; 

— a dialogue with the adult students. 



¥fo selected a system vdiich centres on the video tape ^ 
recorder ("raagnetoscope” ) • Technically, this type of equipment 
is now beine: rapidly developed; its purchase price is 
constantly improving together with its qualiy. 

(one vidoo reproducing what has been recorded on another) ari- 
in the orooess of being overcoiae; this has already oeen_ 
achieved by one range of equipment. Tape edxtxng oporatxoas, 
at one time possible, only on very expensive types of vxdeo 
recorder, may now be carried out on much cheaper equxpmont. 
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For a relativeljr modest investment, one can equip a centre 
with a video recorder and one or more television recexvers* ^ 
These con pick up studio-televised programmes which they receive 

on video tape • 

With regard to schedules, viewing time is deterrrined on 
the basis of group availability, so that the system is very 
flexible . 

At Haon I'Etape , a • small town near Wancy, v/e tried an 
experiment in television-assisted tuition, offering one course 
on mechanics and one on electricity. 

At our Haney studio we video record the different televised 
lessons. These video tapes on each subject are sent once a 
week to Haon* 

The students were mostly either chargehands or persons 
about to enter t.hat work grade. Most of them had not studied 
either mechanics or electricity previously* 

Television is, ir fact, only one of the three elements 
connected v^ith this experience; the others are the teacher 
and the study materials, let us pinpoint the function of each 
element by describing one of the televised study sessions* 

Each session is guided by a teacher. He receives a data 
card which briefs him on the programme content and contains 
the follov\Ting information: 

- content to be telecast; • • 

- how much time devoted t.o each element making up 
the content; 

- pauses provided during the telecast for guided group 

T7ork: discussion, explanation, exercises. 

The teacher has several days training on the use of the 
video recorder and he is responsible for operating it. 



The study session itself is carried out as follows: the 

teacher starts the video recorder and shows the initial televised 
phase lasting between five and ton minutes; at the end of this 
sequences, reference is made to the study materials, which inform 
the course participants of the v/ork they must do. At this stage, 
the teacher’s function is to ensure that the students have 
correctly understood the sequence they have just seen and to 
I guide the prescribed v/ork. 



1 

lERlC 
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When this work is completed, the second televised phase 
is shovm, this procedure, continuing for sixty-ninety minutes. 

Whilst preparing the tapes, our concern was twofolds 



on the. one hand, to present a well-arranged programme 
content using a maximum of audio-visual aids (film 
extracts, scale models, stills, charts, etc.); 

on the other hand, to extract the salient ideas from 
this content and devote a five -ten minute sequence to 
each one, followed hy a study session which can ensure 
that the material has been properly absorbed. 



These tapes were the result of collaboration between a 
teacher and a production team. 

This experiment is now coming to an end and the twenty 
sequences which make up each course have been telecast. ?/e 
have not drawn any really sciontific conclusions (could one 
really?); however, ar. observer was present at each study 
session, whose remarks resulted in some improvements in 
programme production - eliminating certain camera movements, 
modifying .the time needed to screen a particular frame.... » 

The following comments are also the results of his observations 

The teacher who, v/e feared, might be disappointed as he 
was not responsible for the programme content, adapted very 
quickly to the role we had assigned to him. 

Presentation of content itself improved from session to ^ 
session. As the- students progressed through the course, therr 
« o .Q .c}-i on P5 catTie 'bettor planno’d and organised. As 



Clearly there was a considerable investment of effort 
behind the production of these courses. 




exposea, as is uuuiciu uj-v 

repetitive and is left in the hands of one 
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Ihus,, a fifteen minute programme required an average of eight 
hours preparation. 

Ihoro are two reasons for this disproportion; 

- Tho technical burden; the teacher responsible for 
programme production had to reconcile the difficulties 
inherent in any new medium of expression; camera 
movements, size of screen, depth of information, teaching 
rhythm, etc. 

- Communication was no longer merely oral (even v/hen using 
a blackboard), but indeed mainly visual; v/hat one 
discusses with obvious ease, does not always reflect 
v/hat is shown on the screen. 

Ihis newly developed teaching approach resulted in a 
systematic reappraisal of programme content. 

?/e do not consider the courses on mechanics and electricity 
to be flav7loss in the coming year; nevertheless, the fact that 
v/e are over the first stage, that is the video-taping of study 
programme content, will enable us in this year to work more 
closely on the audio-visual technique and on oral delivery 
involving teacher, televised sequence and study materials « 



IV, Conclusion 



h’aturally, the above mentioned programmes represent a great 
deal of effort; however, we should try to view them vis-^-vis 
the other possibilities of assisted tuition; 

- The simplest method is open circuit television ; one just 
sv/itches on the television set and follov/s a programme. 

- Instruction improves to a certain degree with a ” one-way” 
c orrespondence cour se; here, the student merely receives 
'tHe liveraibure and does the exercises which are provided. 
This situation can be greatly improved with the aid of 
programmed tuition. 

- Then comes the ”two-way” correspondence c o urse , v/here the 
student’s exer c i a e s are returned, c o rr e c t ed and v/ith 
comments, by the institution. In this case, there is a 
certain degree of supervision and follow-up for each 
student; however, there is no living contact. 
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— This drawlDack is remedied by the correspondence course 
with periodic meetin /^s of students v/ith similar in'^ rests, 
^uch raee iings may take place at the suggestion of the 
institution - without any person in the group having a 
special status ~ for example during televised study 
courses to be followed by an exchange of views. However, 
there is a risk that the results Vviil be poor v/ith 
persons not accustomed to group study. 

- IPurther improvement of tuition can therefore be achieved 
by t utors monitoring the groups without having a higher 
standard of knowledge than the group. Such a tutor 
might even learn a language together with his group, 

if the teaching aids are sufficiently developed and he 
himself is educationally minded enough, 

~ The tutor may also receive teacher training and m ay be 
of a mucE higher intellectual level than that o£ his 
group. If so, he can not only help his students to make 
progress, but is also able to deal on the spot with 
any difficulties impeding this progress. This type of 
group becomes increasingly autonomous, and in this sense, 
we could designate it the "self-propelled” group, 

- Finally, before we come to what may properl 5 r be termed 
a course, that is a group taught only by the teacher 
himself, the last improvement that can be introduced is 
the use of an inst ructor - as in the preceding example - 
but together with audio-visual equipment, indeed even 
cTospd_- circuit tele vi s io n~ wi th opi io na 1 telephonic 
c ommunication during ^je lesson between the various study 
"^oups and trie teacher, working within the central, 
establishment. This approach permits the kind of 
experiment and course presentation which otherwise could 
not possibly be made available to all the study groups 
scattered throughout the region. 

All that we have discussed deserves to be developed and 
studied. Our ^ sole aim was to present a few ideas and describe 
several expearlments which arc still in" their infancy, 

Vh believe that this evolution is not utopian and that it 
should bo relatively easy to move from the traditional 
correspondence course to the above -do scribed final stage. 
Instructors can be found, Tho universities and training centres 
liave the moans to provide sufficiently advanced teaching aids 
which v/ould reduce the importance of the ability gap between 
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teaeJber and students; after all, assisted tuition is ^9 
so expensive to organise. We feel that the only condition for 
this evolution is a genuine desire to achieve it wnicn must he 
present both in student and teacher. We are no o seeking to 
curtail tho role of tlie instructors; on the contrary, this^ 
development considerably extends their scope in training whicx 
can be carried out using this approach to genuine permanent 
education. But is it conceivable without the total commitment 
of all those concerned? 
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"CENTRE NATIONAL DE TELE-ENSEICNELIENT" - CNTE 
(NATIONAL TELE-SLUOATION CENTRE) 



GENERAL -INEOPJaTION 



The "Centre National de T^16-Enseignement" , a puhlic 
corporation, (providing courses hy correspondence, radio and 
television) offers free education for children, young people 
and adults prevented for serious reasons from attending normal 
teaching institutions. 

The CNTE, at Vanves, 60 Boulevard du Lycde, also 
includes correspondence teaching departments attached to a 
number of Regional Educational Locumentation Centres 
(external departments of the. National Education Institute), . 



Centro National de 
T^l4-Enooignonent 
(CNTE) 

tional Tele- 
Eduoation Centre) 



60, bd du Iryode 
92 - VAirras 
Tel: '642 45-50 

45-55 

.iiMirilit, r .. ur I .r u ,.r r ir r i n] 


COP (Post Office 
Savings Account) 

PARIS 9130-12 
opened in the nano of 
M* le Prdpos^ 

. Comptable du CNTE , 


i 4 

3 rue Joan-Bart 
59 - LILIE ' ' 
Tel! 57~16--60 


COP IIlIiE 5703-29 
opened in the nano 
of Mo 1* Agent., 
Conptable du ORDP 


47 rue Plilllpjpc*- 
d6~Iasec,llo 
' 69 - IXOif (4o) 
Toi: 29-87-40 


COP LYON 9430-42 
opened in the nano 
of M. 1* Agent 
Conptable du ORDP 


3 rue Soquolainc 
31 - TOtilOUSE 
Tel: 62-24-15 

I 

\ 

I 


OOP TOtriOUSE 
8612—18 

opened in the nano 
of M. 1* Agent 
Conptable du OEDP . • 



Services 
d * ensoignonent 
par correspond ance 



cl OS' 



Centres E^gionaux 
de Locunontation 
Pdclagegi^Ee -.(CRD] 

(dopartnents offer* 
ing oorrospondence 



tional Locunonta— 
tion Centres) 



e 

ERIC 
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Ilie following courses are offered at presents 



I ; EIElfflHTA'lY EDUCATIOl'T 



A • Cliilf?.ron and aclolosconts 



CKDP - lOULOTJSB 



Preparatory course lltla class (6-7 years), 

'*7 Slonentary course 1st year', 10th class ( 1 ,^ years) 

- Elcnontary course 2nd year'll 9th class (8*-9, years) 

^ Intornediate course 1st year, 8th class (9^10 years) 

- Intornediate course 2nd year, 7th class (10-11 years) 



- '.dvanood course and course loading to the ‘’Oortif icat 
d»Etudes Prinaires" (prinary' studios certificate) for 
large es and itinerants only* 



CEPP - lYOlT 



**• Advanced course for pupils anxious to obtain the 
Certificat *d ‘Etudes vdio are not- yet able to enter 
the class v;hioh prepares then for it. 



Prcua.ratory course for the Oertificat d^Btudes Prinaircs 
for pupils who ‘will bo under 15 years of ago on 
1 October 1968# 



Slonentary Diploma (Brevet ^l^mentaire) giving 

tain cases- to a teaching post except in teaching 

ostablishnents . The level roq.uired is that of uhe 

5rd class* 



B • Adults 



OIIDP - TOULOUSE 
G-eneral Education 



Stage I - Pupils over 15 years of age 



Preparatory course for 'adults, introduction to rcaaing, 
tvriting'and arithmetic. 
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Stage II Pupils over 15 years of age • 

« Hlcnoiitary course for adults. 

Stages III - Pupils over 15 years of age. 

Internodiate course for adults (with the possible 
option of the Oertificat d*Dtudes)a 

Stage IV - Pupils over 18 years of age (over 16 years of ago 
for holders of the ’’CI3PS” Oertificat d»Studes 
prinaires ^l^nentaircs) 

- Observation course for adults (level of 6th and 5th 
classes )V 

Phis class provides the follo^Ting options: 

(a) Oertificat d*Etudcs 

(b) Olassical studios (Ictin) 

(c) Introduction to industrial draught snanship. 
Possibility of studying a nodern language (1).' 

Stage V - Pupils over 18 or having left stage IV# . 

- Ooursos for adults (4th and 3rd class level), 
Proparation for BEPO. 

This class offers different options according to 
the subjects chosen by the pupil for the BEPO 
(Brevet d* etudes du prenior cycle ) (including latin) 

Opportunity for studying tv/o nodern languages (l), 
II. 0K.SSI0AL Am MOBBPJ’ EDUOATIOE 



OITTE V:3TVES 

m ■ » 

Am - All classes fron the ‘6th to the Baocalaur^at, including 
the 5th repeat class, 4th and 3rd adaptation’ classes 
(classics), 6th and 5th transition classes. 4th ”classe 
pratique terninale” (final practical class) 

. 

VITGXTAGES T/.UGET: Er^lish, Gornan, Itallah, ’ Spanish 

(iot, second and third languages), Russian. 'literary 
Arabic", Hebrev/ (second and third languages). 

Bo University entrance examination for those not having 
their Baccalaur^at (1 year). 

0. - Advanced Mathematics Class 

B,‘ . Scientific Reconversion Class, ' *. 



(1) Ilodorn languages taught: Gorman, English, Spanish, Ita.li 



III. TBCIPIIOAI. Airo YCO.:gIOITAI, EDUCATION 



Comei’oial Training 

>■ 1 Mil I— ■> I i>wn l■>llllll T-lW^ r 

CEDP - XTOH 

~ CortificatG in sliorthancl/typ^^-S or three years) 

-Assistant Accountant »s Certificate (two or three yea.rs) 

- Certificate in office aclninistration (options; traclo 
and transport) (tv/o or throe years) 

- Certificate in Salesnanship (tv^o or three years) 

- Insurance Agent ^ s Certificate (two or three years) 

- liplona in Accountancy (one or three years) 

- Secretarial Piplona (one or three years) 



cHis -v.'xinrBS 

■ I » * ' » ■* i 

Connercial Teaching Diploma, options^ secretarial v/ork 
and accountancy (two years): 

Second Economics (one year) 

Pirst Economics (one year) 

- Higher Diploma in Commercial Studios, options: 
secretarial work and a-ccountanoy (one year) 

Baccalaur^at for Technioiasis, options: secretaria,! 

work and accountancy (two years) 



- i:ulti-oopiors‘ Certificate for work on punched card 
nachines (three years) 

- Diploma for Senior Technicians in Accountancy (two years) 



BipXom for Senior Seclmicanns in Secretary! Worte^^^^ 
option teing linitefl oxelusively to eecrotarial v/ui.. 
in managerial departments (tv/o years) 

Biolom for Senior Pulolioity Expert (to oennootiDn 

Ecole Suptoieure cle la Putilicxte) (two years; 
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- Accountancy in collaboration^ v/itb the ”CKAM" 

• • 

Sntrance exonination to (advanced comnorcial 

studies) for girls -.(one year) 

Industrial Education 

CITE - VAITVES 



Certificate for cinena projectionists in collabora.tion 
vpLtli tbe national Cinena Centre (one year) 

Supplonentary certificate for refrigerator fitters • 

(one year) 

- Certificate for specialists in electronics (three years) 

Certificate for general nechanics, options; nachining 
and' fitting, repairs and rxiintenance (three years) 

m « 

- Certificate in eleotro-^toclmologyy option: electro- 

no ohonios (three years) 

* 

- Certificate f or ^ engine eri^’ 'draughtsnen (tv/o or three ' 
years)* It is' esseniixil’ to have practical workshop 
experience to follow' this' course J 

- Eiplona for engineering draughtsnen (three years) 

- Eiplona for refrigeration fitter and repairer (two* years 
-Eiplona for bo iler-nakers * (three years) 

- Eiplona for nechanical trades (throe years) 

-Eiplona for electronics specialists (three .years) 

•- Eiplona for cinena xorojectionists (18 nonths)# Courses 
begin: 1 January every other ‘year (i*e* years emling in 

uneven figures 1969-71'«73 etc*) 

- Coolmical diplona for nechanical work (three years) ^ 
(second industrial', first industrial and final class; 



Eix)l©na for senior technicians in research departnents 
(throe years) 
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- Diploma for senior technicians in mechanical trades 
(three years) 

- Diploma for senior technicians in technical- commercial 
trades connected with metal industries (tv/o years) 

C. Social Education 



ORDP - LYOD' 

- Certificate for pharmaceutical assistants in collahoration 
v/ith the General Pharmacists Union which receives 
enrolments (three years) 

- [Entrance examination to nursing schools (one or two 
years ) 

- Entrance examination to schools preparing social 
welfare assistants (one year) 



IV ; lEACHIUG POSTS AlUD PDEPAHiTCEY COURSES 



CUTE ^ V.1UVES 
A • Tonporary iprinary school teachers 

Teaching diploma (primary school teacher) 

(course commencing in. April) 

40 • 

B P omanent prinary school toaohora 

- Certificate of clonsstio science ancl agricultural studios 
(0;.EM) 

- Inspector's Certificate for nursery schools (CAMI) ' 

~ InsiJoctor's Certificate for primary schools: o^ualifying 

examination and CAIP (preparation for the g,ualifying 
o 2 a?.nination commonoos in Hay) 

- Qualifying certificate for inspectors of technical 
education (g,ualifying examiriation) 
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C* ”CiJ?ES’* Certificate for teacliing posts in secondarj 

eclucatio^ 

• - »-* All sections A . ; 

— Siplona in educational handicrafts and donestic 

science (certificate of general donestic econony only) 

, . r 

- l)iplona in drawing and plastic arts 

Certifica.te for nusic and singing, Parts 1 and 2 

Conpetitive entrance exaninat ion to the Claude- 
Bernard and la Fontaine Lycecs 

- CAPES (part 2) .physical training 

B, C onpc tit ive e xanina t i on for entrance to teaching posts at 

. Tychos an(T Vnrver s it (Agregation)(all sections) 

E* gpchnical teaching posts 

gebh ni cal training col.leges 

t* — G-cneral teaching posts s arts, sciences (one year) 

‘ - A L. 

- gpchnical and theoretical toaxhing posts for industeial 

draughtsnenship o Options: ncchanical industry, 

- ■ “building (one year) 

- gcclinical theoretical teaching posts for connefcial . 

: subjects, specialising in: accountancy, secretarial 

work (one year) 

- gcclmical teachirig posts f or forenen* Special 

’ subjects: • engineering trades (options: nechanics, 

electricity, notor cars, carpentry)? building trades 
(option: carpentry) ( one ycar)(l) 

- Assistant technical industrial teaching posts. 

Specialised subjects: ncclianics, notor engine eringV 

ciecti'’icity, concx‘*»te masonry (one year) (A) 

* ;xsistant teaching- posts in the catering trade ^for 

conx^etitive subjects (cookingV restaurant, patisserie 
etc". ) ( one year ) - , 
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Tecliniccil Lycees 

* Qualification for teacliin/;; posts in technical lycecs - 

Section D, parts 1 and .2. ' ^Korrjal and special 
recruitnent (Decree of 25^4*1960,) 

Section E 

— Assistant technical teaching posts in • (Ecole 
nationals d ’ ingenieur s | arts ' et netiers)* ‘SpeciCulised 
subjects; electronics j electro— technology p nethods and 
nechanical construction s tudio (one or two years)' 

- Technical teaching posts o Specialised subjects; 
electronics, electro-tcchnology. nethods and nechanical 
construction studio (tt 70 years; 

- Technical teaching posts in the building' industry and 

public v;orks* Specia.lised subjects: foundations 

and brickwork, water and drainage facilities and public 
V\rorksj neasurenents of buildings and estinates of' 
heating and sanitary installations (two years) 

* - Technical teaching posts', forenen. Specialised . 

subject: engineering (tv;o years) 

^Assistant industrial tcchnica.1 teachers* Specia.lisod 
Subjects: nechaLiical construction; electrical and 

autonobile engineering; electricity; Y/orks studio; 
nasonry (one year)(l) 

- Assistant technical teaching posts in comercc (one 
year) 



* - Assistant technical teaching posts in catering subjects 

for specialised subjects open to conpetition (cooking, 
restaurant, pastrycook,' etc.) (one year) 



■ */ • 

The asterisk neans that the course concerned begins on 
15 Septonber; all other courses begin at Easter apart fron 
toaching posts in the hotel and catering indust3?y Y/hicn arc 
plamiod for lovenber. 

(1) Tor other specialised subjects, candidates recerlve only- a 
general preparation cor-nion to all specialised subjects. 
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Y • G-EEERAL TRAJETEG- OQUIliSE (three years ) 

CITTE - YAITVES 



Conditions of enrolnent 



- Tlio gonoral training courses (three stages) enable 
adolosGonts and adults to round off their general 
lmov;ledge* The second stago prepares for admission 
to a preparatory class for the competitive examination 
fox* the. recruitment of technical assistant industrial 
teachers. The third stage enables pupils to enter 
courses for the diplomas of senior technician in the 
engineering trades, the Commercial Research Department y 
the classes of • the "Conservatoire- National des Arts et 
Hetiors”and its associated centres, and courses of the 
"Centre Interentro prises" for the training of • 
managerial staff, . It is essential for enrolment 

in this class to have reached a level corresponding 
to that of the second forms in lycees. 

- Only the basic subjects are taught: grammar, Drench 

language , ‘.arithmetic , algebra', geometry, physics,’ 
chemistry, industrial draughtsmansbiip in engineering. 

- Pupils may enrol either for all the course at one 
level or only for the study of subjects v/hich concern 
thorn more particularly, 

- A cra,sh course in a modern language: English, Cerman, 

Spanish or ItaliCcn, may be added to the subjects listed 

, above 

- 'Jo should like in particular to"'stress the fact that 
the 'courses progress pxtremely rapidly and that they 
are', above all., revision classes, and 'not introductory 
classes. 



T I CRASH COTESDS PI lAM&TJAGBS 

CITS - VACTES 

' » II III i^l ■— 

(These are intend eel for hoGi^^ers . 

A. goachinr:- at the secondary level 

(The crash courses in nodern languages — English j G-ernany 
Spanish, Italian are intended for beginners aiixipus to 
reach in two years a level corresponding to that reachoc^ 
in a second modern Xanguage at the end of final classes, 

Ihero is also a crash course in Latin which enables a 
pux3il to reach in one yea^ the level corresponding to the 
entrance standard to the second forn® 



sh^ German, 
ovide pupils 
grammar and 
e them with 
enable them, 
reviews and 
industry in 



Spanish and 
, not only 
the usual 
the essential 
after two or 
workq’ dealing 
the original 



B, (Technical Edu cation 

Courses are available in Engli 
Italian and are intended to pr 
\^/ith an ad eq.uate‘ knowledge of 
vocabulary, but also to provid 
technical vocabulo,ry ” so as to 
thircG years of .study, to read 
v/ith the ‘problems of trade and 
language • 

YII. ADMIEI SirriAI- IVE STALE 
CELP - LILIE 

A. Competitive recruiti ng e:^:aminajj^q2^ ‘^,P, 

gc"neral‘^administrati^ aiid tli^ oTljniver si^Ie^ 

Shorthand/typing (one year) 

^ Clerk (one or two years) 



-- Secretary (one year) 

-Attache (one year) 

- Administrative advisor (one year) 

Pcauests for information and enrolments should be sent 
to the dilDP, 3 rue Jean-Bar t'j‘ Lille. 
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Oonpotitive r ecruiti nc^ exanlnation for trainee labour 
inspectors (one yearl; details nay b'e obtained fron the 
MinTs^y ‘ of Social Affairs'," Direction de l^Adninistration 
generalo', du Personnel et’du Budget ^ Section de la 
Pormtion prof ess ionne lie', 7 rue de Tilsitt, Paris 17* 

Interm exaninatirns for the Ministry of the 

llmccTTorces 

Adninistrative Secretary -(one year), 

General training courses preparing students in one or 
two years for the conpetitive exenination for dork 
(Arny', Air PorceV Kavy). Poquosts for details and \ 
onrolncnts fron; Minist^ro des Arn^es, Direction des 
porsomiels -civils,-9c bureau 231 boulevard -St. Gornain', 
Paris 7# * 

Internal conpetitive exaninatiohs for the National 
Military Soolal Seour-ity Office* • Adninistrative Officer^ 
Clerk (one or two years;, shoi’thand/typist, Infomation 
and requests for enrolnent fron; Direction de la Caissc 
lTa.tionale Militaire de Security Sociale, 4 rue de la 
Banquo', Paris 2. 

Entrance exanimtion to the officers traini30g college 
for the Navy adninistration (one year)* Infornation 
and roquests for enrolnent fron: Direction cehtrale du 

Oonnissariat de la Marine',' Bureau du personnel, 2 rue Puoyale 
Paris 8. 

Entrance exaninat ion to "tho ' officers training college 
for the administration of the notor fuel departnont 
(one year)’, Infornation and roquests for enrolnent: 
Direction centrale des Essoncos des Afn^es, 51 bis, 
boulevard de latour'-Maubourg',' Paris 7* 



CRDP - lYON 



«Ihird Special” class preparing certain adninistrative^ 
conpetitive examinations',' inter alia, oxaninations for; 
post office and telegraph officials and tax collectors. 
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■ VIII. VARIO US PaES'-TUI'OEY COTOSES 

m 

A* Proparation for various conpotitive exaninations for the. 
SovyrlT^ ana roguGsts^Tbr' eirroinen^s fformio 
Siroction du Porsonncl ililita.iro do la Marine, 

2 Puc Hoyalo, Paris St, 

B. Preparation for a written oonrotit ive exaninat i on for 

Toonnioal oS’Hoo^^ tho'lTr ny* TEIs preparaTory course 
I^Tos^i 0 tecT 't 0 non-coixlissioned officers: details 

and requests for enrolment may t>e obtained from commanding 
officers 0 



0 . 






Tious grades an d posts in the SNQ P; 
from t no PTirection clu Porsonnol'j* 

88 rue Saint-Iazare , Paris 9# 

Snocial courses for bandicapped_p_or_sons : introductory 

c^irsos i'o reading anH^lwiting^I'^r severely paralysed 
XJcrsons; requests for deta.ils and enrolments may be 
made to CKDP at lyon. 



Propara.tion f or v 



All the preparatory courses listed above commence on 
15 September (apart from certain cases) and continue curing 
the school year^ 



ERIC Ckaringhtmse 
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